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Einleitung, 


“ Die Bedeutung Henry Wadsworth Longfellows beruht in 
_ erster Linie auf seiner Lyrik und seinen formvollendeten Ueber- 
setzungen fremder Poesie. Weniger Wirkung und Wert zeigen 
seine dramatischen Werke, die man nur als Versuche ansprechen 
kann, Versuche auf einem Gebiete, das ihm nicht lag. Und von 
seinen epischen Leistungen besitzen nur jene Bedeutung, die in 
poetischer .Form abgefaßt sind und sich mehr dem Lyrischen 
und Idyllischen nähern. Kaum mehr aber werden heute seine 
Prosaschriften gelesen, deren wichtigste Outre-Mer (1835), eine Art 
Reisetagebuch, ferner die beiden Prosaromane Hyperion (1839) und 
Kavanagh (1849) sind. Es fehlt ihnen die straffe Geschlossenheit - 
einer bedeutenden Handlung und damit der eigentliche Wert 
dichterischer Prosa. Sie zerfließen zu sehr in breit angelegten 
Stimmungsbildern, in ausführlichen Schilderungen eigener 
Reiseerlebnisse ohne jede Beziehung zur Handlung, in allerlei 
weitschweifigen, wenn auch für sich wertvollen Betrachtungen. 
Nur der Historiker mag zu ihnen greifen, um zu erfahren, wie 
ein junger Amerikaner vor 100 Jahren Europa sah und erlebte, 
dann der Biograph, der der inneren Verfassung unseres Dichters 
in wichtigen Stadien seines Lebens nachspüren will, vor allem 
aber der Literarhistoriker, der eine beleuchtende Ergänzung zu 
des Dichters poetischem Schaffen darin finde. Er wird hier 
bestätigt sehen, was er schon an den poetischen Werken: fest- 
stellte: Die große Empfänglichkeit Longfellows für fremde Dich- 
tung und damit seine feine Nachfühlungsgabe, und weiterhin in 
diesem Zusammenhang die starken Einwirkungen ausländischer 
Literatur, besonders deutscher romantischer, ‘ auf sein dich- 
terisches Schaffen. Nicht nur das Inhaltliche dieser Prosawerke 
wird ihm diese Bestätigung geben, sondern auch die äußere und 
innere Form dieser Prosa, kurz: der Prosastil Longfellows wird 
ihm einen weiteren Beweis liefern, wie mannigfach die Ein- 
wirkungen sind, die das poetische Schaffen unseres Dichters be- 
fruchteten. Es würde in diesem Rahmen. zu weit führen, allen 
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, worhandenen: Einflüssen nachzugehen, und sei es auch nur denen 

. aus der deutschen Literatur; daher beschränkt sich der 2. Teil 
wa dieser- ‘Untersuchung auf die Einwirkung. eines einzigen deut- 
schen Dichters, Jean Pauls, auf Longfellows .Prosastil. Vorher 


“ aber wird eine systematische Darstellung des Prosastils bei Long- 


fellow ohne Hinsicht auf fremde Einwirkungen gegeben, um in 
deren Ergebnis den Einfluß Jean Pauls um so deutlicher auf- 
zuzeigen. Dabei ist es notwendig, den poetischen Stil Longfel- 
lows zur Vergleichung heranzuziehen, denn. die Kunst voll- 
endeter poetischer Formung wird nicht ohne Einfluß auf die 
Prosa eines Dichters sein. Stilmittel,. die nur der Poesie eigen 
sind, werden vielleicht bei der Prosa beobachtet und so aus ihrer 
poetischen Herkunft gedeutet werden können. Zur Betrachtung 
des poetischen Stils eignen sich am besten jene poetischen Werke. 
die ungefähr zu gleicher Zeit wie die Prosawerke entstanden sind. 
also die Gedichtsammlungen: Voices of the Night (1839), Ballads 
and other Poems (1841) und The Seaside and the Fireside (1850). 


‘Die Untersuchung wird sich daher wie folgt gliedern: 
I. Der Prosastil Longfellows. 
II. Der Einfluß von ‚Jean Paul auf Longfellows Prosastii: 
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. 
Der Prosastil Longfellows. 
| 1. Wortwahl. | | u 


Im allgemeinen verfügt Longfellow in seinen Prosadichtun- 
gen über einen mäßig großen Wortschatz. Das rührt jedoch 
nicht von. einem Mangel. an Belesenheit her, — er hat sich wie 
vielleicht wenige seiner Zeitgenossen in die Schätze der Welt- 
literatur vertieft — sondern von der Annäherung seiner Prosa 
an die gehobene Sprache seiner Poesie. Selten nur steigt er herab 
zum reichen Wortschatz des Alltages. Er bedient sich, besonders 
in den beiden ersten Prosawerken Outre-Mer und Hyperion, 
fast durchwegs einer gewählten poetischen Sprache. Nur in ein- 
zelnen, mehr realistisch gehaltenen Stellen seines Kavanagh, - 
weniger noch vorher im Hyperion, wird sein Wortschatz etwas 
reicher und bunter. Da naturgemäß dieser poetische Wortkreis 
von beschränktem Umfange ist, so müssen Wiederholungen ein- 
treten. | 

Es zeigt sich eine Vorliebefürgewisse Wörter, meist 
Adjektiva, die bezeichnend sind sowohl für den romantischen Cha-. 
rakter seiner Dichtung als auch für die Persönlichkeit des Dichters 
selbst. Sie finden sich besonders oft wiederholt in den zwei 
ersten Prosawerkeri, so: gloomy, dim, dusky, silvery, soft, calm, : 
mellow, sweet, hoary, drowsy, dull, radiant, bright, solemn, fair, - 
luxuriant, glorious, majestic, delightful, pleasant, grateful usw., 
und bezeichnend genug: romantic, alles poetische Wörter von 
reichem Stimmungsgehalt mit oft verschwommenem, träume- 
rischem, oft zu allgemeinem, konventionellem Charakter, wie sie 
auch in seiner Poesie, besonders in den Jugendgedichten der 
Voices of the Night, so. häufig vorkommen. In -Kavanagh mit 
seinem mehr realistischen Charakter ‘werden diese Wiederholun- 
&en vermieden, wir finden hier eine größere Abwechslung in der 
Wahl der Wörter und stellenweise anschaulichere Ausdrücke. 
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Die poetisch gewählte Sprechweise zeigt sich auch in der 
‚Vorliebe füraltertümliche Wörterund Formen: 
‚ye, thou mit den entsprechenden Verbalendungen, thee, das bi- 
blische unto, die altertümlichen Anreden: fair oder courtly dames, 
OM 119, 168, goodly dames, OM 142, courteous gentlemen, OM 119, 
worthy, gentle reader, OM 115, H 141, die alten Formen ye und nay, 
thither und henceforth, Wendungen, wie by hook or by crook, 
OM 261 my kith and kin, OM 309, in the year of grace, OM 273 
u. a. m. Daneben finden sich zahlreiche Wörter, die der roman- 
tischen Begeisterung für das Mittelalter entstammen und auch ein 
altertümliches Gepräge tragen: bard, pilgrim, knight usw., wie 
sie auchr seine Gedichte, besonders seine Balladen, aufweisen. 

Aus diesem poetisch gehobenen Tone der Sprache erklärt sich 
auch die mäßige Verwendung der Wörterlateinischen Ur- 
sprungs, denn diese eignen sich mehr für wissenschaftliche, rein 
verstandesmäßige Darstellungen. Daher beobachtet man ein Ueber- 
gewicht solcher Wörter nur in den eingestreuten Kapiteln lehr- 
haften Inhaltes (z. B. in der Abhandlung „The Devotional Poetry 
of Spain” in Outre-Mer). 

An solchen Stellen finden sich auch häufiger Abstrakta, die 
sonst nicht zahlreich, am meisten noch in Outre-Mer vorkommen. 
Im allgemeinen wird der gelehrte Ton gemieden, die Prosa Long- 
fellows ist leicht verständlich, da sie sich nur selten des Wort- 
schatzes entlegenerer Wissensgebiete bedient. 


 Fachausdrücke in größerer Anzahl sind nur dem Gebiete 
der Naturkunde, der Architektur und derLiteraturwissenschaft ent- 
nommen. Sie legen Zeugnis ab von der romantischen Einstellung 
Longfellows: seiner Liebe zur Natur, seiner Begeisterung. für 
mittelalterliche Baukunst und mittelalterliche Dichtung. Von der 
Naturkunde finden sich besonders solche aus der Botanik. 
Sind diese auch keine spezielleren Fachwörter, so zeigen sie 
doch schon ein intimeres Verhältnis des Dichters zur Natur, von 
dem später noch zu sprechen sein wird. Aehnlich steht es bei 
den Fachwörtern aus der Architektur und Literaturwissenschaft, 
die besonders in Outre-Mer (vergl. OM 125 und 170). auftreten. 
Es würde zu weit führen, sie im einzelnen aufzuführen, ebenso 
wie jene, mit denen er oft in ermüdender Breite, besonders in 
Outre-Mer, (vergl. OM 122) die Kleidung auftretender Personen 
beschreibt. 
Sonst ist sein Wortschatz durchaus allkeraeih verständlich, 
auch da, wo er Fremdwörter gebraucht, um den Lokalcharak-- 
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ter fremder Landschaften und Sitten zu kennzeichnen. Aus der 
Natur seiner Werke, besonders von Outre-Mer und Hyperion, 
die im wesentlichen nur der Niederschlag seiner Reiseerlebnisse 
sind, ergibt sich, daß sich solche Fremdwörter öfters eingestreut 
finden, so in Outre-Mer viele französische, spanische und italie- 
nische, in Hyperion deutsche. Doch macht er sie verständlich 
durch Uebersetzungen oder Wendungen wie: as the Germans 
say (H 90), oder sie werden aus dem Inhalt der betreffenden Stelle 
verstanden. Auf alle Fälle ist ihr Gebrauch keine Stileigentüm- 
lichkeit Longfellows, wie Kavanagh zeigt, der sich frei von sol-. 
chen Fremdwörtern hält.: Es seien hier nur einige deutsche 
Fremdwörter und Germanismen angeführt: Studentenkneipe, 
H 57, yodling, H 115, Beer-Scandal, H 57, God’s acre, H %, „An 
angel is flying over the house” H. 39, conversation „under four 
eyes, H 131. 


2. Wortverbindung und Wortstellung. 


Longfellow ist im Gebrauch des Wortschatzes konservativ, er 
ist kein Präger neuer Wortmünzen, lieber greift er in ältere 
Schätze zurück. Das erkennt man auch an dem völligen Mangel 
an neuen Wortzusammensetzungen, seien es nun 
zusammengesetzte Adjektiva oder Substantiva. Der deutsche Ein- 
fluß, der sich sonst stark bei ihm geltend macht, ist in der Be- 
handlung der Komposita völlig wirkungslos. Die Zusammen- 
setzungen, die sich finden, sind durchwegs alte, in der englischen 
Sprache anerkannte. Einige davon entnimmt er der Umgangs- 
sprache, es sind typisch englische Formen, wie: that merry-g90- 
mad character, OM 141, a rag-tag-and-bobtail sort of life, OM 263, 
an out-of-the-way corner, H 14, the maid-of-all-work, K 211. 

Von der wirkungsvollen Figur der emphatischen Wort- 
wiederholung, bei der zwei oder mehrere gleiche Wörter 
unmittelbar hintereinander gesetzt werden, um einen Ausdruck 
- besonders deutlich hervorzuheben, macht er nicht allzu häufig, 
am meisten noch in Hyperion, Gebrauch. Die Erweiterung dieser 
Figur ist die Wiederholung des gleichen Wortes im gleichen 
Satze, wofür sich auch mehrere Beispiele finden. 

a) unmittelbare Wortwiederholung: 

„The ruins of Christian castle and Moorish alcazar still look 
forth from the hills of Spain, but where, O, where is the 
spirit of freedom that once fired the children of the Goth?” 
OM 208. 


I 
„Even thus shone the sun within him, amid the wintry Da 
pours, uprising [from the valley of the shadow of death, througl' 
which flowed the stream of his life, sighing, sighing! 
H 4. 
.and to be in this, and be a san of this, acting, thinking! 
“ rejoicing, sorrowing with his fellow-men, — suchh such -—; 
should be the poet’s life” H 40. nz ee 
„He loves me!’ she said to herself; ’loves mel and i: 
married to another, whom he loves not! and dares to tell me this. 
ÖO,never — never — never !”H65 
„On the steps stood an old man — a very old man”. H 9%. 
„O, scorn me as. no wilt, still, still will I love thee‘. 
H 150. - 
„Reach a little deeper into the a heart! Touchtho sc 
strings — touch those deeper strings”. H19. |) 
a»... all, all in earth and air breathed upon the soul like 
a benediction.“ H 175. 
„Ihere was-nothing there to move the heart to devotion; bu: 
in that hour the heart of Flemming was weak — weak as ı 
- child’s.” H 198. | 
„Never trust any man! They are all_alike; they are a 
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false — false —false!” K 227. 

„She had been down to her mother, who sat talking, ta I- 
king, talking with an old friend.” K 248. 

b) Wortwiederholung im Satze: 

„And now, ye judges, if, indeed, you hold the sword of God 
-as ministers of his wrath, to take vengeance upon those who do 
evil, beware, I charge you, beware how you condemn us.” 
OM 183. 

„I became a Rande on of those who were more fortunate 
than myself; studied in other people’s books, slept in 
‚other people’ s beds, and breakfasted at other people’s 
expense.“ OM 262. 

„And yet on earth, these men were not hang: not all ha Ppy. 
in the outward circumstances of.their lives” H38.  - 

„The bee only. is at work — the hot and angry b ee.“ H104. 


„And O, those eyes, those deep, unutterable eyes.” 


. A119. 
„Ihen more :distinct and permanent shapes arose, — S ha pes 


= jamiliar to his mind.“ H 149. 
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„She ı was  thoughtfull, ‚Silent ‚susceptible; 0) often sad, often. 
in tears, often lost in reveries” K 25. 
| „Mrs. Archer was blind, — beyond remedy, beyond une 
— irrevocably blind!" K2%. 

„Without a strüggle, without a Me eo a 


sound, she. floated downward, downward, and silentiy sank .. 


into the. silent river.” K 283. 


„And, thence forward, she became. unto Kavanagh what the. 
moon is lo ihe sun, for ever following, [or ever SERaralen. 


for ever sad.l” K 286. | 
„Ihis, at least, was unchanged, —_— quite aka 
The same white front, the same brass knocker, ihe same 
old wooden gate, with its chain and ball; the same’ damask 
‘roses under the windows; the sam e sunshine without and with- 
in”. K 299. 
| Auch in seinen Gedichien macht er Gebrauch von dieser Figur, 
doch nicht allzu häufig, sie entspricht eben nicht dem ruhigeren, 
‚ wenig leidenschaftlich bewegtem Tone seiner. Poesie: 
The leaves are [alling, POLLEN, 
Solemnly and slow; 
CawI caw|! the rooks are calling, 
It.is a sound of woe, 
A sound o[ woel 
(Midnight Mass for the Dying Year.) 


Verwandt mit der Figur der Wortwiederholung ist die der 
Annominatio, bei der ein Wortstamm in verschiedenen For- 
men mit ähnlicher Bedeutung auftritt und ar ebenfalls ein alter- 
tümliches Gepräge. hat: 

.many atale was told” OM 241. 
„... and the wind told him tales.” H2. 
s... and 0 the sleep of death.” H38. 


Reichlichen Gebrauch: macht Longfellow ‘von attributiven: 
Adjektiven, die entweder dürch Häufigkeit oder durch Seltenheit 
als Epitheta ornantia wirken. Doch ist ihre Wirkung im all- 
gemeinen eine mäßige, da unser Dichter sich in ihrer Wahl. auf. 
bestimmte Lieblingswörter beschränkt, die meist zu allgemein, 
zu wenig eindringlich und anschaulich, wenn auch poetisch, 
sind’). Im Verhältnis genommen, werden in Kavanagh viel 
weniger Epitheta als in den anderen Werken verwendet. Sie 


t) Vergl. die S. 3 angeführten Lieblingsadjektiva (gloomy, dim usw.) 


| 
| 
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dienen in.erster Linie zur Charakterisierung der Natur, der Land- 
schaft und romantischer Eindrücke (Gebäude, Kunst usw.) Di: 
Epitheta, die der Charakterisierung von Personen dienen, sin‘ 
im allgemeinen konventionell und nicht besonders anschaulich: 

a brisk, middle-aged woman, OM143, the rabbed and dis- 
contented rich man, OM 143, a most potent, grave, and revereni, 
personage, OM 239, a tall, graceful figure, OM 260, a fat, red-face: 
man, H9, the pale and shrinking figure, H%, a calm, quiet fac« 
H 119, a beautiful, high-minded, noble woman, H 152, a dream; 
poetic man, K 207, a lovely, golden boy, K210, a modest, mee: 
girl, K223, a fair, delicate girl, K224, her large, celestial eye: 
K242, a feeble, delicate boy, K252, twe crumbly, old wome:: 


ee 


u. a. m. Epitheta, die, entlegeneren Anschauungssphären ent 


nommen, durch ihre Seltenheit wirken, gebraucht Longfellov 
nur vereinzelt: 

my untravelled mind, OM 126, the religious twiligh! 
OM 126, anasthmatic clarionet, OM 143, sme threadbar: 
maxim, OM230, a rag-tag-and-bobtail sort of If: 
OM 263, their marble sleep, OM156, the amber-colou: 
red western sky, H 56. 

Meistens findet sich bei Longfellow nur ein Epitheton be 
einem Substantiv. Daneben gibt es auch zwei oder drei Epithel: 
besonders an Iyrisch gehobenen Stellen, in begeisterten und pathe 
tischen Beschreibungen und Schilderungen. Es folgen hier einig 
Beispiele für a) zwei und b) drei aufeinanderfolgende Epithet& 

a) a [resh, breezy look, OM121, a rich, cultivated country 
OM 121, the cool, starry night, OM 217, their energetic and beautli- 
ful simplicity, OM 240, a quiet, happy place, OM 240, the vast ani 
melancholy plains, OM 259, that bright, burning clime OM 26i, 
the soft, watery outline of a cloud, OM 141, the rich and mellou 
scenery, OM 163, the dismal, hollow roar of the wind, OM 200 
the melancholy and majestic pines, OM 20, a _ clear 
youthful voice, OM 260, the broad, luxuriant valleys, OM 256. 


a soft, silvery twilight, the busy, turbulent world, H 2 


an ancient, gloomy church, H 5, his sick and morbid soul, 
H9, a cool and lovely valley, H79, the sweet, passionate song, 
H 98, Ihe cool, dewy night, H104, a bright, beautiful morning. 
H 140, ihe solemn, joyful. sounds, H 19, the silent, deserted 
streets, H 202, the bright, wholesome air, K 229, a dreary, weary 
life, K 232/3, a soft, auroral light, K 276, a Ban: warm morning, 


K 284, u. a. m. 


2, 2 


b) a prosperous, hospitable, and happy land, OM 121, a gay, 
fantastic, and fairy look, OM142, a distant, hollow, continual 
roar, OM ®%1, calm, silent, holy night, OM 218, the warmer, riper, 
and more voluptuous womanhood of summer. OM 233, wild, 
shapeless,  gigantic crags, OM 264, the restless, feverish, ambi- 
tious heart, OM 286, this fluttering, struggling, and imprisoned 
spirit, OM 286, her large, dark, passionate eyes, H15, constant, 
steady, cheerful endeavours, H 44, a glad, bright, glorious world, 
H 68, the broad, green, silent meadow, H 108, a mournful, mellow, 
watery peal of bells, H 157, this leafy, blossoming, and beautiful 
Cambridge, H 159, quick, nervous, hinge-like motions, H 169/70, 


“unhealthy, dreamy, vague delight, H173, a wild, mysterious, 


sorrowful expression, H 186/7, the dear, delicious, silent Sunday, 
K 223, the long, silent, solilary winter evenings, K 244, the grand, 
solitary, mysterious forest, K 254, its restless, exuberant, ahd 
rejoicing stream, K 271, beating, fluttering, struggling hearts, 
K 282. | 


Im allgemeinen ist die Verwendung von drei aufeinander- 
folgenden Epitheta beschränkt. 


Betrachten wir das Verhältnis mehrerer Epitheta unterein- 


ander, so beobachten wir eine gewisse Gleichförmigkeit; sie stei- 


gern sich nicht, meist sind es Synonyme oder sonst sich im 
Nachdruck entsprechende Adjektiva, die aneinandergereiht werden. 

Vergleichen wir zum Schluß diesen Gebrauch der Epitheta 
in der Prosa mit dem in Longfellows Poesie, so fällt uns wieder 
manche Uebereinstimmung auf. So stellen wir auch hier eine 
Vorliebe für gewisse Adjektiva fest, die sich auch in seiner Prosa 
finden. Häufiger wiederholt zeigen sie sich besonders in den 
Jugendgedichten der Voices of the Night (vergl. die Gedichte 
Prelude, Hymn to the Night, Footsteps of Angels, Flowers 
u.a. m.). Wie in seiner Prosa sind sie nicht besonders charak- 
terisierend, zu allgemein und verschwommen. Wie in Kavanagh 
beobachten wir in den späteren Gedichten (The Seaside and the 
Fireside 1850) eine gewisse Sparsamkeit im Gebrauch der Epitheta 
und das Bestreben, treffendere und anschaulichere zu bringen. 
Wie in der Prosa ist die Verwendung von zwei oder drei aufein- 
ander folgenden Epitheta im allgemeinen beschränkt. — 


Außerordentlich charakteristisch für Longfellows Prosastil: 
sind die zahlreichen Häufungen von Substantiven, da- 
neben auch von prädikativen Adjektiven. Die einzelnen Substan- 
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tiva fügen sich dabei zu einem Gesamtstimmungsbilde zusammen, 
wie die Pinselstriche eines impressionistischen Gemäldes zu einem 
- geschlossenen Gesamteindruck, bezeichnend für die weniger auf 
plastische Einzelheiten als viel mehr auf gefühlsmäßige Gesamt- 
stimmungen gerichtete, echt romantische Einstellung des Dich- 
ters. Da diese Häufungen für Longfellows Prosa besonders be- 
zeichnend sind, so folgt hier eine größere Anzahl von Beispielen: 

„He still retains the same curiosity, the same love of novelty, 

the same fondness for romance and tales by the chimney-corner, 
and ihe same desire of wearing out the long winter evening with 
the illusions of fancy and the fairy sketches of poet’s imagi- 
nation“ OM 118. 
„There was the dusty tradesman, with green coat and cotton 
umbrella; the sallow invalid, in skullcap and cloth shoes; the 
priest in his cassock; the peasant in his frock; and a whole fa- 
mily. of squalling children.“ OM 121. 

„In every dingy village we thundered through, he had a thou- 
sand commissions lo execute and to receive; a package to throw 
out on this side, and another to take in on that; a whisper for 
the landlady at the inn; a love-letter and a kiss for her daughter; 
and a wink or a snapp of his fingers for the chambermaid at 
the window.” OM 122. 

„Philosophers, historians, musicians, warriors, and poets slept 
side by side around me... But the political intrigue, the dream 
of science, the histörical research, the ravishing harmony of 
sound, the Iried courage, the inspiration of the lyre, — where 
are they?” OM 157. 

„Ihe shooting of the tender leaf, — the sweetness and elasti- 
city of the air, — the blue sky, — the fleet-drifting cloud, —. 
and the flocks of wild fowl wheeling in long-drawn phalanx 
through the air, and screaming from their dizzy height, — all 
these shall pass like a dream before his imagination”” OM 19. 

„My recollections of Spain are of the most lively and delight- | 
“ [ul kind. The character of the soil and of its inhabitants, the 
stormy mounltains and free spirits of the North, — the podrigal 
luxuriance and gay voluptousness of the South, — the 
“ history ‚and traditions of the past, resembling more the 
fables of romance than the solemn chronicle of events, — a soft 
and yet majestic language that falls like martial music on the 
ear, and a literature rich in attractive lore of poetry and fiction, 
— these, but not these alone, are my reminiscences of Spain. 
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. With these I recall the thousand little circumstances and enjoy- 
ments which. always give a coloring ‚to aur recollections of the 
past; the clear sky, — the pure, balmy air, — the delicious fruits 
and flowers, — the wild fig and the aloe, — the palm-tree and 
the olive by the wayside, — all, all that makes existence so 
Joyous.” . OM 207. | | u: 
„Tenderness,. pity, love, offended pride, the weakness and 
dignity of a woman were all mingled in her look,...” H65. 


„Ihe outliness of the hills, the castle, the arches of the bridge, - 


and the spires and roofs of the town were as strongly marked 
as if cut out of pasteboard.” H66. 


„The empty boxes and stalls — the silence — the smoky twi- 
light, and the magic Scene dismantled, Be in me a strange, 
mysterious feeling.” H 83. 


. 


„From the summit of the hill he looked southward upon u 
beautiful landscape of gardens, and fields of 'grain, and wood- . 
lands, and meadows, and the .ancient castle of Resti, looking 
‚down upon Meyringen” H110. 

„They may wish, perhaps, that I had omitted some of my 
many ornaments — my arabesques, and roses; and fanfastic 
spouts, and holy-roods, and Galilee-steeples” H 157. 

„Field, forest, hill and vale; fresh air, and the perfume of 
clover-fields and new-mown hay, birds singing, and the sound 
of village bells, and the moving breeze among the branches — 
no labourers in the fields, but peasants on their way to church, 
coming across the green pastures, with roses in their hats — the 
beauty and quiet of the holy day of rest — all, ull in earth and 
air breathed upon the soul like a benediction* H 175. | 

„Anon they ceased, and the woods, and the clouds, and the 
whole village; and the very air itself, seemed to pray, — so silent 
was it everywhere.” H 19%. 

‘„From this retreat, through the four oval EIERN: fronting 
the four corners of the heavens, he could look‘ down ‚upon the 
streets, the roofs, and gardens of the village, — on the winding . 
river, the meadows, the farms, the distant blue mountains.” K 241. 

„Over, warm üplands, smelling of clover and mint; through cool _ 
glades, — still wet with the rain of yesterday; along the river; 
across the rattling and tilting planks of wooden bridges; by 
orchards; by the gates of fields, with the- tall mullen growing 
at the bars, by stone walls overrun with privet and barberries; 
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in sun and heat, in shadow and coolness, — forward drove the 
happy party on the pleasant summer morning.” K272. 

„She alone was in fault; and in deep humilation, with 
wounded pride and wounded love, and utter self-abasement, she 
bowed her head and prayed for consolation and fortitude.” K 286. 

„How. beautiful it was, falling so silently, all day long, all 
night long, on the mounlains, on the meadows, on the roofs of 

the living, on the graves of the dead!” K29. 
Oft wird die 3-Zahl solcher Substantiva bevorzugt: 

„It is pleasant to interchange the din of the city, the move- 
ment of the crowd, and the gossip of society, with the silence 
of the hamlet, the quiet seclusion of the grove, and the gossip 
of a woodland brook.” OM 138. | 

„Once more I hear the shrill cry, the rattling wheel, the 
murmur of the crowd.” OM 217. | 

„Ihe close of the day, the shadows of evening, the calm of 
twilight, inspire a feeling of tranquillitiy.” OM 269. 

„In friendly hopes, and questionings, and answers, the eve- 
ning glided away...” H2. 

„Song of birds, and sound of evening bells, and fragrance of 
sweet blossoms filled the air;”” H78. 

„Ihe hour, the scene, and the near approaching separation 
of the two young friends had filled their hearts with a plea- 
sant... excitement.” H98. j 

. „The quiet beauty of thy lake shall be to me for ever an image 
of peace, and purity and stillness,” H 200. 

„Ere long he had forgotten all his cares and sorrows in sleep, 
and with them his hopes, and wishes, and good resolves.” H 1. 

„With these words she departed, much too soon for Kavanagh, 
who was charmed with her form, her face, her voice;” K 242. 

„At college he distinguished himself by his zeal for study, 
by the docility, gentleness, and generosity of his nature.” K 254. 
u... and from the door went forth two happy hearts, beating | 

side by side with the pulse of youth and hope and joy.” K 29%. 

„The piny odours in the night air, the solitary light at her 

father’s window, the familiar bark of the dog Major at the sound 
of the wheels, awakened feelings at once new and old.” K.296. 

Auch bei den prädikativen Adjektiven herrscht die 3-Zahl vor: 
„At first it was low, solemn and indistinct;” _ OM 146. 

„... and as the season of vegetation had not yet commenced, 
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their huge outliness lay black, and barren, and desolate galt 
the sky.” OM 202. 

„Ihe style is rich, flowing, and poetical.” OM 300. | 

„Truly, the love of home is interwoven with all that is pure, 
and deep, and lasting in earthly affection” OM 310. 

„... and all was silent, and calm, and beautiful” H4. 

„All’was coarse, harsh, and revolting to a sensitive mind;” H 6. 

„At times he is sententious, energetic, simple; then again, 
obscure and diffuse” H2%0. 

„... and all without and within is dismal, cold, and dark.” 
H10. . | 

„Ihus she lived, poor, patient, and resigned.” H 182. 

„She was thoughtful, silent, susceptible;’” K 225. 

„Some women, after a burst of passionate tears, are soft, 
gentle, affectionate;” K 228. 

„... and as he was gazing at what was remote, and strange, 
and indistinct, the nearer incidents of aspiration, love, and death 
escaped him.” K 294. 

Auch einzelne seiner Gedichte zeigen solche Häufungen, be- 
sonders von Substantiven: 

For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun, 
The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way, 
Blue skies, and silver clouds, and gentle winds, — 
The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening goes, — 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks in, 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale, 
The distant lake, fountains, — and mighty trees, 
In many a lazy syllable, repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 

(Aus: The Spirit of Poetry.) 

Vergl. auch das Gedicht: Flowers. - 


Vom wirksamen Mittel des Kontrastes, seies Oxymoron oder 
Antithese, macht Longfellow fast keinen Gebrauch. Dieser auf- 
fällige Mangel an Kontrastfiguren erklärt sich aus dem undrama- 
tischen Charakter der Werke Longfellows, in denen Beschrei- 
bung, breite Schilderung, gelehrte und pathetische Reflexion bei 
weitem überwiegen. 

Nur ein Beispiel findet sich für das Oxymoron in Outre-Mer: 


. 


ee 

„I must not forget,. in this place, tq make honorable mention 

of the little great men of El Pardillo”” OM 239. 
Ab und zu verwendet er die Antithese, verhältnismäßig am 

häufigsten noch in Kavanagh: 
„The cemetery of Pere la Chaise is the Westminster Abbey 
of Paris. Both are the dwellings of dead; but in one they repose 
"in green alleys and beneath the open sky, — in the other their 
resting-place is the shadowy aisle, and beneath the dim arches 
of an ancient abbey. One is a temple of nature; the other a 
temple of art. In one the soft _melancholy of the scene is ren- 
dered still more touching by the warble of birds and the shade 
of trees, and the grave receives the gentle visit of the sunshine 
and the showers: in the other, no sound but the 'passing footfall 
breaks the silence of the place; the twilight steals in through 
high and dusky windows.” OM 154. 


„Instead of trim coftages, and gardens, and the grateful Sad 
of trees, he will see a cluster of stone hovels roofed with red tiles 
and basking in the hot sun, without a single tree to lend him 
shade or shelter, and instead of green meadows and woodland 
vocal with th song of birds, he will find bleak and rugged moun- 
tains and vast extended plains, that streich away beyond his ken. 
OM 235. 


„The cunning hand of art was busy for six centuries in rai- 
sing and adorning these walls; the mailed hands of time and war 
have defaced and overthrown them in less than twoo.” H 25. 


. perhaps the greatest lesson which the lives of lite- |} 
_ rary men teach us is told ina single word-Wait ” H 43. | 


„Some women, after a burst of passionate tears, are soft, | 
gentle, affectionate; a warm and. genial air succeeds the rain. 
Others clear up cold, and are breezy, bleak, and dismal. Of the 
latter class was Sally Manchester.” K 228. s 


„In all this, what a contrast was there between the two young 
- friends | The wealth of one and the poverty of the other were 
not so strikingly at variance as this affluence and refluence ‘of 
love. To the one was so much given that she became regardless 
of the gift; from the other, so much withheld, that, if. possible, 
she exaggerated its importance.” K 246. 


„All day.long, all night long, the snow fell on the village and 
“on the churchyard; and on the happy home of Cecilia Vaughan, 
on the Be grave of Alice Archer !’ K 29. 
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Die Wortstellung ist im allgemeinen korrekt. Poetisch 
altertümlich wirkt die Naclellne des PAARENE: die a Male 
zu beobachten ist: 

baron bold, OM 117, The ancient castles, grim and. hoar, H 2, 
Sorrow unspeakable, H3. 

Häufiger findet sich dieInversion,, Bimlich dann, wenn ein 
stark betontes Adjektiv oder Adverb an die Spitze des Satzes tritt. 
Auch sie ist bezeichnend für den poetischen Charakter von Long- 
fellows Prosa, besonders von ‚Outre-Mer und Hyperion. u 

In Kavanagh dagegen wird sie vermieden. Von vergleichenden 
Beispielen aus den Gedichten kann hier abgesehen werden, da 
ja solche Inversionen in der englischen Poesie allgemein ver- 
wendet werden. Daß hier deutscher Einfluß vorliegt, läßt sich 
wohl kaum annehmen, wenn auch Hyperion, der sonst ebenfalls 
deutsche Einwirkungen zeigt, .die häufigsten und auffälligsten 
Beispiele für diese stilistische Eigentümlichkeit aufweist. Sie 
erklärt sich eben aus dem besonders poetischen Charakter von 
Hyperion: 

„Sultry.grows the day, and breathless p OM 216. 

„In them are sung the valliant knights.” OM 224. 

„Merrily flew the hours and fast" OM 241. 

„Wondrous strong are the spells of fiction.”: OM 259. 

„Thus merrily pass the hours of term-time.” OM 263. 

„Cool through this lattice comes the summer wind, ...: 
„Softliy in yonder fountain falls the crystal water.” OM 274. 
„Mighty is the spirit of the ‚past, amid the ruins orR the Eternal . 
City I’ OM 294. 

„High and hoar on the forehead' of the Jettenbuhl stands the 
Castle of Heidelberg. Behind .it rise the oak-crested. hills of the 
Geißberg and the Kaiserstuhl;” H 24. 

„In the valley below flows the rushing stream of the Neckar: . 
H. 25. 

„Thus conversing of man y things, sat the two prienas under 
the linden-trees” H 56. 

„High and peaked rise the hills” H 91. 

„And merrily went the dance;” H9. 

„Over the castle walls, and the trees dl the garden, rose the 
large moon;” H 97. 

„Solemniy stood the lea Unger nee: ” H9. NE ferner 
H 107, 140, 142, 180.) ' j : 
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3. Satzbau. 


Im Satzrhythmus zeigt sich bei Longfellows Prosa eine 
gewisse Gleichförmigkeit, bewirkt durch den regelmäßigen Wechsel 
von Hebungen und Senkungen: 

„Ihe gloom of twilight had already filled the cloisters, the 
monks were chanting their evening hymn in the chapel, and one 
unbroken shadow spread through the long cathedral aisle of 
forest-trees which led me homeward.” OM 304. 

Nur in den Partien, die im gelehrten Ton gehalten sind, beob- 
. achten wir eine gewisse Gesetzmäßigkeit im Numerus. Der 
Schwerpunkt des Satzes liegt hier mehr am Satzende. Sonst lassen 
sich bei der Mannigfaltigkeit der Satzformen, die Longfellow 
verwendet, wohl kaum charakteristische Züge in seinem Prosa- 
rhythmus ausfindig machen. Es folgen hier Beispiele für jenen 
Numerus, den Longfellow mit. Vorliebe bei verstandesmäßigen 
Erörterungen verwendet: 

„But perhaps the greatest charm of the devotional poets of 
Spain is their sincerity. Most of them were ecclesiastics 
— men who had in sober truth renounced the realities of this 
life [forthehopesand promisesofanother. We are 
not to suppose that all who take holy orders are saints; but 
we should be still farther from believing that allare hypo- 
crites. It would be even more absurd to suppose that 
none are sincere in their professions than that allare. 
Besides, with whatever feelings a man may enter the monastic 
. life, there is something in its discipline and privations which has 
a tendency to wean the mind from earth, and to fix it 
uponheaven usw.” OM 257. 


Was dieSatzlänge anlangt, so beobachten wir hier ebenfalls 
eine große Mannigfaltigkeit, vom kurzen, einfachen Satz bis zur 
weitumfassenden, reichen Gliederung der Perioden. Die knappe 
Satzfügung findet sich vor allem in den kleineren eingestreuten 
Erzählungen, auch bei einzelnen Naturschilderungen und be- 
sonders in Kapiteln, die sich wie Outre-Mer der Tagebuchform 
nähern, oder wie in Kavanagh eine kurz zusammenfassende Be- 
schreibung von Ereignissen darstellen: 


„They were right, — those old German Minnesingers, — to 
sing the pleasant summer-time. What a time it is! How June 
stands illuminated in the calendar ! The windows are all wide 
open; only the Venelian blinds closed. Here and there a long 
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streak of sunshine streams in through a crevice. We hear the low 
sound of the wind among the trees; and as it swells and freshens, . 
the distant doors clap to with a sudden sound. The trees are 
heavy with leaves; and the gardens full of blossoms, red and 
white. The whole atmosphere is laden with perfume and sun- 
shine. The birds sing. The cock struts about, and crows loftily. 
Insects chirp in the grass. Yellow butter-cups stud the green 
carpet like golden buttons, and the red blossoms of !he clover 
like rubies. The elm-trees reach their long, pendulous branches 
almost to the ground. White clouds sail aloft, and vapours fret 
the blue sky with silver threads. usw.” H 103. (Vergl. auch OM 146, 
H 2, 64, 103, K'220, 227, 258, u. a. m.) 


- Die Perioden sind meist klar und übersichtlich gebaut und 
treten in den verschiedensten Formen auf, von einfacher Satz- 
fügung bis zur ausgedehnten, reichen Gliederung. Häufig kommt 
jene Fügung vor, bei der ein verhältnismäßig kurzer Hauptsatz 
nach einer längeren Reihe von Vordersätzen zusammenfassend 
an den Schluß tritt: | 


„ but as he was a kind of travelling gazette, and always 
brought the latest news and gossip of the city, and besides was 
‘the only person that condescended to visit the house of Martin 
Franc, in fine, for the want of better, he was considered in the 
light of a friend.” OM 128. 

„When I gazed on the stupendous architecture of the church, | 
the huge columns that the eye followed up till they were lost 
in the gathering dusk of the arches above, the long and shadowy 
aisles, the statues of saints and martyrs that stood in every re- 
cess, the figures of armed knights upon the tombs, the uncertain 
light that stole through the painted windows of each little cha- _ 
_ pel, and the form of the cowled and solitary monk, kneeling at 
the shrine of his favorite saint, or passing between the lofty 
columns of the church, — all I had read of but had not seen, — 
{ was transported back to the Dark Ages, and felt as I can never 
feel again.” OM 126. | 

Noch charakteristischer für Longfellow ist jene Perioden- 
form, bei der das Subjekt des Satzes durch Substantivhäufungen 
oder angefügte Nebensätze sehr ausgedehnt wird. Von den Sub- 
stantivhäufungen war schon in anderem Zusammenhange dle 
Rede (vergl. S. 11 ff.), es folgt daher nur ein Beispiel für die 
"Erweiterung des Subjektes durch Nebensätze: 


. 
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„Yonder towers. that "stand so huge and massive in the mid- 


‚night air, the work of human hands that have longe since for- 


gotten their cunning in the grave, and once the home of human 
beings immortal as ourselves, and filled like us with hopes and 
fears, and powers of good and ill, — are lasting 'mernorials of 


their builders.“ OM 273. 


Oefters wird auch das ausgedehnte Subjekt: am Ende der Pe- 


“ riode zusammenfassend durch Wendungen wie all, all these, 


these things und ähnliche, oder, wenn es durch Nebensätze er- 


_ weitert wurde, der Subjektanfang selbst wiederholt: 


„The shooting of the tender leaf, —' the sweeiness and elas- 
"ficity ofthe.air, — the blue sky, — the fleet-drifting cloud, — and 
“the flocks of wild fowl wheeling in long-drawn phalanx through 
the air, and screaming [rom their dizzy ‚height, — all these 
shall pass like a dream before his imagination.“ OM1%. 


„The singing of the great woodfires; the blowing of the wind 
‚over‘ the chimney-tops, as if Ihey were organ-pipes; Ihe splen- 
‘dour of. the spotless snow; the purple wall builf round the 
horizon at sunset; the sea-suggesting pines, with the moan of 
the billows in their branches, on which. the snows were furled 
like sails; the northern lights; the stars of steel; the transcendent' 
MOonUgAT, ‚and the lovely shadows of the leafless trees upon the 


.. snow; — these things did not pass unnoliced nor unremem- 
-. bered.“ K,.294, u.a.m. 


Ebenso häufig finden sich aber auch jene Satzgefüge, in denen 
. der Hauptsatz am Anfang oder in der Mitte der Periode steht. 
Die Nebensätze sind in den weitaus meisten Fällen Relativsätze. 


Der Vergleich mit den stilistischen Eigentümlichkeiten : des 


- Satzbaus in der Poesie Longfellows erübrigt sich, da hier die 


syntaktischen Verhältnisse durch die metrische Form, die Long- 
fellow meisterhaft handhabt, geregelt sind. Doch beobachten wir 
auch hier jene Subjekterweiterung durch Häufung von Substan- 
tiven, die beim Prosa-Satzbau als besonders charakteristisch fest- 
‘ gestellt wurde: . . 
Our hearts, our- hopes, are all with thee, - 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 
. Are all with thee, — are all with thee | 


. (The Building a the Ship.) 
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The windows, ratiling in their frames, 

The ocean, roaring up: the beach, — 

The gusfy blast, — the bickeriny flames, — 
All mingled vaguely in our speech; 


i (The Fire of Drift-Wood. ): 


Einschaltüngen, die Zeichen lebhafterer Erregung, dra- 
mnatischen Vorwärtseilens der Handlung, finden sich nur ganz 
vereinzelt. Auch das spricht für den undramatischen, mehr be- 
schreibenden‘ und Iyrischen Charakter der Prosa Longfellows: 


„Within doors — had I been: disposed to quarrel with my. 
hrousehold gods — I might have taken some gbjeetton to my 
neighbourhood,“ OM 140. : 


„But ivhat he heard so much interested him, — indeed the 
very name of the beloved Jean Paul would have been enough for. 
this, — that he ventured to join in the conversation,“ H 17. 


„Two venerable old men — high priests and patriarchs were 
They in the land — ivent up {he pulpit stairs,“ H 19. 


Häufiger wird vom. Polysyndeton Gebrauch seinacht; das - 
die Weitheit einer Gedankenreihe und die einzelnen Begriffe 
und Vorgänge hervorhebt. . Am häufigsten kommt es in Hype- 
rion vor: 


. „Therefore 'he alights, and goes up- the narrow village ana. 
and up the stone steps, and up the steep path- -way, and throws . 
himself into ihe arms of that ancient -ruin, and holds.his breath, 
fo hear the quick footsteps of. the falling snow,“ H 11. | 

„And with this adoration mingled the prayer, that, in that 
hour when the world is -still, and the voices ihat praise are 
mute, "and reflection cometh. like fwilighi, and ‘the maiden,: in 
her day-dreams, counted the number of. her friends, some voice . 
in the sacred silence 2 her aa gm DRUSPET nn Ba en 
H 145. . a 

„He drew ‘it. forth, and read the: biesseh name of Hermione, 
and the city beneath him vanished away, and the air grew ° 
fragrant as with the breath of May-flowers, and a light streamed | 
through the shadowy forest and gleamed upon the lake; and the » 
Student Hieronymus pressed the dear name to his lips, and . 
exclamed, with streaming eyes usw.” H150. (Vergl. ferner 


OM 142, 155, 204, 278, H11, 38, 48, 58, 78, 107, 110, 112, 157, 166, 
181, K224, 272, 286) 
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Seltener verwendet der Dichter das Asyndeton, das die Leb- 
haftigkeit einer Handlung ausdrückt oder wie das Polysyndeton 
die Weitheit einer Gedankenreihe hervorhebt: 

„In a moment, throughout t!he crowded city, the hum of 
business is hushed, the thronged streets are still; the gay mulli- 
tudes that crowd the public walks stand motionless; the angry 
dispute ceases; the laugh of merriment dies away; life seems: for 
a moment to be arrested in its career, and to stand still‘ OM 269. 
„They sat together in school; they walked together after school; 
they told each olher their manifold secrets; they wrote long and 
impassioned letters to each other in the evening; in a word, they 
were in love with each other.“ K 226. 

Beide Figuren finden sich natürlich häufig bei den oben er- 
wähnten, für unseren Dichter so charakteristischen Worthäu- 
fungen. Fast gar nicht verwendet sie Longfellow in seiner Poesie. 


Eine charakteristische Stileigenschaft von Longfellows Prosa 
ist ferner die Anfangswiederholung, Anapher, durch die der Stil 
etwas feierlich Gehobenes bekommt. Daher tritt sie besonders 
an pathetisch gesteigerten Stellen auf. Am häufigsten beobachten 
wir sie in Kavanagh: —. 

„He wasachild again. He was playing with the pebbles 
of the brook, — he was shouting the echo of the hills, — he 
was praying at his mother’s knee, with his little hands clasped 
in hers.“ OM181. | 

“ „Accordingly, he paraded himself at his shop-door 
as she passed; he paraded himself at the corners of the 
streets; he paraded himself at the church-steps on Sun- 
day.“ K247. 

(Vergl. ferner OM 142, 207, 217, 218, 234, 272, 277, H 2, 35, 88, 
44, 48, 104, 144, K 208, 215, 222, 226, 233, 235/6, 252, 256, 273, 275, 
278, 293.) 

Seltener beobachten wir diese Figur in seiner Poesie: 

Itsees the ocean to its bosom clasp | 
The rocks and sea-sand with the kiss of peace; 
It sees the wild winds lift it in their crasp, 
An hold it up, and shake it like a fleece. | 
(The Lighthouse.) 


Was die Satzarten anlangt, so überraschen uns die zahlreichen 
Ausrufesätze, Ausrufe und rhetorischen Fragen. Sie 
zeigen die warme Anteilnahme des Dichters an den Gestalten und 
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Dingen seiner Dichtung; sie geben dem Stil ein lebhaftes Gepräge. 
Daher finden sie sich vor allem bei jenen begeisterten Naturschil- 
derungen, die Longfellow gerne an den Anfang der einzelnen 
Kapitel setzt, oder bei seinen elegischen Betrachtungen, die er’ 
so oft anstellt. Sparsamer ist ihre Verwendung in Kavanagh, 
doch bilden sie auch dort noch eine eis nuualichkel von Long- 
fellows Prosastil. 
.a) Ausrufesätze: 

„What a singular destiny was theirs!” OM 155. 

„How grateful is the starry twilight!” OM 218. 

„How universal is the love of poetry!” OM 218. 

„What a strange picture a university presents to the Imag=. 
nation!” H30. 

„What a glorious night is this!” H 100. 

„What a time it is! How June stands illuminated in the ca- 
lendar!" H103. 

„How bright the world became to him at that thought!“ H 139. 

„How peaceful is the dwelling-place of those who inhabit the - 
green hamlets and populous cities of the dead!“ H 177. 

„No more! O, how RJESERCaNN mournful are those words!” 
H 206. “ e 

„Ah! could he have known how deeply sank his words into 
that simple heart, he might have shuddered with another kind 
of fear than that of not moving his audience sufficiently!“ K 240. 

„Ah. how pleasantly that fair autumnal landscape smiled upon 
him!“ K284. 

„How often, ah, how often, between the desire of the heart 
and its fulfilment, lies only the briefest space of time and distance, 
and yet the desire remains for ever unfulfilled!“ K 294. 

b) Kurze Ausrufe, oft gehäuft: 

„What exquisite accords! — what noble harmonies! — what 
touching pathos!“ OM 146. 

„What an hour of meditation! What a contrast between the 
metropolis of the living and the metropolis of the dead! OM 160. 

„What novelty, — what variety, — what excitement!“ OM 261. 

„What a faultless figurel what a dainty foot! what N 
hat matchless gracel“ OM 267. 

„O glorious thought!“ OM 272. 

„What rapturous flights of sound! what thrilling, pathetic 
chimes! what wild, joyous revelry of passion! what a delirium 
of sense ! what an expression of agony and woe I” H88. 
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 „Alasl her child was deformed.“ H 181, und noch viele andere. 
c) Rhetorische Fragen: 
„Their lives are like a tale that is lold; their errors are folded 


up like a book’; and what mortal hand shall break the seal that 


death has set upon them?“ OM 156. 

„What had wealth to do there? Why should. it crowd the 
dust of the great?“ OM 157. | 

„And where will then be the bright forms that now Elunde 
before me, like’the heavenly creations of a dream?“ OM%8. 

„But afier all, what are 'these but the decorations and painted 
scenery in the great theatre of human life? What are they but 
the coarse materials of the poet‘'s song?“ H 4. j j 

‘ „Are not, then,-the sorrows of childhood as dark. as those of 
‘age? Are not the morning shadows of live as deep and 'broad 
as thöse of its evening?”“ H160 u.a.m. 
* Longfellows Gedichte weisen natürlich auch viele -Ausrufe 

"auf, was im subjektiven Charakter der Poesie überhaupt be-. 

“ gründet liegt. Daher kann von der Angabe von Beispielen hier- 
für abgesehen werden. Rhetorische Fragen dagegen, die sich für 
verstandesmäßige ET eignen, fehlen fast‘ gänzlich in 
der Poesie." i 


Viel häufiger und weniger auffällig als in Hyperion und Ka- 
vanagh ist der Gebrauch des historischenundbeschrei- 
benden Präsens in ÖOutre-Mer, wo einzelne Kapitel tage- 
buchartige, knappe Schilderungen bringen, seltener dagegen findet 
es sich in Hyperion, fast gar nicht in Kavanagh. Es macht den 
Stil sehr anschaulich und überträgt die Stimmung: der Situation 
unmittelbar auf den Leser. Da sich die Beispiele für dieses Prä- 
" sens oft über einen größeren Raum erstrecken, so begnüge ich 
mich hier mit einem Beispiel für das beschreibende Präsens: 

„Ihe morning is lovely beyond expression. The heat of the 
sun is great; but a gentle wind cools the air. Birds never sang 
. more ‚loud and clear. The flowers, too, on the windowsill, and 
on the table, — rose, geranium, and the delicate crimson cactus, 
— are all so beautiful, that we think the German poet right when 
he calls the flowers ‘stars in the firmament of the earth’. Out 
. of. doors all is quiet. Opposile the window stands the village 
school-house. There are two parasite trees, with their outspread 
branches nailed against the white walls, like the wings of culprit 
 kites. There the rods grow. Under them, on a bench at the 
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door, sit school girls, and barefoot urchins in breeches are. 
spelling out’ of their lessons. The clock 'strikes twelve, and one 
. by one they disappear, and go into. the hive, like bees at the 
sound of a brass pan. At the door of the next house sits a poor 
woman knitting in the shade; and in front of her is an aqueduct, 


_pouring its cool, clear water into a rouhg enden trough”. usw- 
-H 180. 2 er 


4. Tropen. 


‘ Von großer Bedeutung für den Stil eines Dichters ist die Art 
und Weise, wie er Tropen verwendet, die nicht zum äußeren . 
Schmucke der Rede da sind, sondern der Erhöhung der Anschau- 
lichkeit und Eindringlichkeit von Vorstellungen dienen. Die 
wichtigsten davon sind Vergleiche, Metaphern und aus- 
führliche Metaphern: Gleichnisse. In Longfellows Prosa treten 
sie, dem poetisch gehobenen Charakter entsprechend, geradezu über- 
reichlich 'auf, vor allem die Vergleiche und Gleichnisse.. Weitaus 
-am häufigsten sind die Bilder der Natur entnommen, sehr oft auch 
dem menschlichen Leben, seltener dagegen der Bibel und Mytho- 
-logie, der Dichtung und der Kunst. Am meisten werden Vorstel- 
lungen gleicher oder verschiedener Sinnesgebiete miteinander, 
dann auch Geistiges mit Sinnlichem verglichen. Seltener sind 
die Vergleiche von Sinnlichem mit Geistigem, oder Geistigem mit 
Geistigem. In Outre-Mer dienen sie in erster Linie zur Veran- 
schaulichung der Natur und menschlicher Kunstwerke. In Hy- 
perion nehmen mit der größeren Fertigkeit des Dichters- jene 
Bilder zu, die dargestellte Personen charakterisieren sollen, noch 
mehr finden sich solche in Kavanagh. In allen Werken zeigt 
_ der Dichter eine Vorliebe für Bilder aus der Natur, zu der er im _ 
innigsten Verhältnis steht, ‚deren Schönheiten zu preisen er nicht 
müde wird. Meist sind sie treffend und anschaulich, ‚manche 
von ihnen von außerordentlicher poetischer Schönheit. .Er selbst 
spricht sich einige Male über dieses Verhältnis aus, wie ihm 
‘Natur ein Spiegel, ein Gleichnis des menschlichen ebene sei; 
“in. .Outre-Mer, 234: Ä 

„I love the country, too,.in its season; and there is no- scene 
over which my eye roves with more delight than the face of a 
summer landscape dimpled with soft sunny hollows, and smiling 
. in all the freshness and luxuriance of June. There is no book 
“in which I read sweeter lessons of virtue, or find: the beauty 
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of a quiet life more legibly recorded. My heart drinks in the 
tranquillity of the scene; and I never hear the sweet warble of 
a bird from its native wood, without a silent wish that such a 
cheerful voice and peaceful shade were mine There is a 
beautiful moral feeling connected with every- 
Ihing in rural life, which is not dreamed of in the 
philosophy of the city; the voice of the brook and the 
language of t!he winds and woods are no poetic 
fiction. What an impressive lesson is there in the opening 
bud of spring! what an eloquent homily in the fall of the 
aulumnal leafl How well does the song of a passing bird 
represent the glad but transitory days of 
youth! and in the hollow tree and hooting owl what a me- 
lancholy image of the decay and imbecility of 
oldagel” 

In Hyperion charakterisiert er seinen Helden (das ist der 
Dichter selbst), indem er auf dessen Fähigkeit hinweist, Bild- 
liches in der äußeren Welt zu sehen: 

„Imagination was the ruling power of his mind. Hi is thoughts 
were twin-born; the thought itself, and its figurative 
semblenceinthe outer world. Thus, through the quiet, 
still waters of his soul, each image floated double, ““swan and 
shadow”. H13. | 

Aus der ungewöhnlich großen Fülle der Bilder, in der die 
einfache Metapher gegenüber den ausgeführten Vergleichen und 
Gleichnissen zurücktritt, soll hier eine Anzahl von Beispielen für 
die verschiedenen Arten folgen: 


A) Bilder aus der Natur: 


1) Vergleiche: 
„Ihe bright green foliage of the vine spreads, like the undu- 
‚ lations of the sea, over all the landscape.“ OM 162. 
„It (village) is like the nest of a ground-swallow, which the 
passing footstep almost treads upon, and yet is not seen.“ OM 163. 
„I took my seat in the dilligence for Paris, and on the 
following day was again swallowed up in the crowds of the 
metropolis, like.a drop in the bossom of the sea.” OM 169. 
„Occasionally these quaint conceits are prettily expressed, and 
the little song flutters through the page like.a butterfly.“ OM 176. 
„[.was travelling like a bird of passage.“ OM 186. 
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„Ihere he goes, in his long russet surtout, sweeping down 
yonder gravel-walk, beneath the trees, like a yellow leaf in 
autumn wafted along by a fitful gust of wind.“ OM 150. 

„...a smile would gleam in his eye, and play over his round 
face, like the light of a glowworm.“ OM 239. 

„Around :you lies a parched and sunburnt plain, which, like 
the ocean, has no limits but the sky; OM 263. | | 

„Like the industrious ant, in summer I provide for winter“. 
OM 263. 

„A sad spirit is like a raining day; its mists and shadows 
darken the brightest sky, and clothe the fairest landscape in 
gloom. OM 266. 

„It (Cadiz) lies like a delicate sea-shell upon the brink of 
the ocean.“ OM 267. 

„It was Saturday night; and as the gathering twilight fell 
around us, one by one the lamps of the city twinkled in the 
distance, suddenly kindling here and there, a s the stars start 
to their places in the evening sky, a loud.peal of bell rang forth 
its glad welcome to the day of rest!‘ OM 271. 

„Thou hast taught me to feel that I, too, weak, humble, and 
unknown, feeble of purpose and irresolute of good, have something 
to accomplish upon earth, — like the falling leaf, like the 
passing wind, like the drop of rain“. OM 272. 
| „From this point, I saw below me the gigantic outline of the 
 Coliseum, like a cloud resting upon the earth.“ OM 29. 

„The setting of a great hopeis like thesetting ofthesun.“ H1. 

„It was only a small thatched roof, like.a bird’s nest““ H5. 

„In the sunbeanms flashed the hoar frost like silver stars;“ 
H 2, 

„And as in the sun’s eclipse we can behold the great stars 
shining in the heavens, so in this life eclipse have these men 
beheld the lights of the great eternity, burning solemnly and for 
ever.” H 38/9. 

„They (Minnesingers) seem to have lived poetry, as well as 
sung it, like the birds who make their marriage-beds in the 
voluptuous trees.“ H50. | 

„Like the evening prim-rose, her heart opened only after 
sunset, but bloomed through the dark night with sweet fragrance.“ 
H 64. Ä 

„Noiseless as a feather or a snow-flake falls did her feet touch 

the earth.“ H82. 
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'„The hostess came forward to receive ‚'hem, dressed in „white, 
and sailing down the room like a swan.“ H%. | 
„The moonlight is broken. It lies here and Ihere in the 
squares, and the openings of the streets — angular, like block 
of 'white marble‘“ H 105. 

„Her form arose, like a tremulous euening star, in the fir- 
“ mament of his soul“ H 121. 

„As vapours from the ocean, floating landward and dissolved 
in rain, are carried back in rivers to the ocean, so thoughts and 
the semblances of things that fall upon the soul of man in 
. showers flow out again in living streams of art, and lose them- 

selves in the great.ocean, which is Nature.“ H 126. 
„These words passed over the opening blossoms of hope in 


the soul of Flemming like a cool wind over nenne in. 


spring-time.” H 141. 

„If you snap the golden threads of thought, they will float 
away on the air like the film of the gossamer, and I shall 
never be able to recover them.” H 146. 

„At her approach his spirit grew more calm; for her presence 
‘was, to his feverish heart, like a tropical night — beautiful 
and soothing and invigorating.” H 148. 

„As the moon, whether visible or invisible, has power over 
the tides of the ocean, so the face of that ladg, whether present 
or absent, had power over the tides of his soul; ” H 162. 


'„Where are then the bright fancies, that, amid the great 


“ stillness of the night, arise like stars in the AROMEN! of our. 
souls”” H 174. 
„But she survived to become a mother, as, in oaks, imme- 


diately after fecundation, the. male flower fades and falls, while 


"the femal continues and ripens into perfect fruit.” H 181. 
„O, how majestically mournful are those words ! They sound 
fike the roar of the wind through a forest of pines !" H 206. 
„Thus he dallied with his thoughts and with all things, and 
wastet his strength on trifles; like the lazy sea, that plays with 


the pebbles on its beach, but under the inspiration of the wind 
- might lift great 'navies on its outstretiched palms, and toss them 


. into the air as playthings.” K 209. 

„Slumber -was hanging in their blue orbs, like snow in the 
heavens, ready to fall.” K 220. | 

„Alice was not there; but the chair by the window, the_open 
volume of poems on the table, the note’ to Cecilia by its side, and 
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the ink not yet dry -in the pen, were like the vibration of a- 
bough, when the.bird has_just left it, — like the rising of the 
grass, when the foot has just pressed it.” K 248. 

„In a word, we want a national literature altogelher shaggy 
and unshorn, that shall take the earth, like a herd of buffaloes 
 thundering over the prairies !’ K2%65. 
 ;The passing years had drunk a portion of the light from her 
eyes, and left the traces on her cheeks, as birds that drink at 
lakes leave their footprints on the margin.” K 2%. 

„He wanted te fixed purpose that sways and bends all cir- 
cumstances to its uses, as the wind bends the reed, and rushes 
beneath it.” K 301. 

2) Metaphern: 
| „We can trace up the stream of song until it is lost in 

the deepening shadows of the Middle Ages” OM 170. 

„Now I plunged down a dark and narrow alley, nom 
emerged into a wide sireet or a spacious market square.” 
OM 203. | 

„My heart drinksin the tranquillity of the scene.’ OM 234. 

„Beneath the protecting shade of these great men full 
many an inhabitant of El Pardillo was born and buried.” OM 240. 

„But I am emboldened thus to skin withalightwing 
over this poetic lore of- the past,” OM 179. 

„How calmly across lifes stormy sea blooms Ihat little 
world of affection.” OM 310. 

„Alas; between him and his sorrow there could be no sea, 
but that of time” H2. } 

„Solitary, but with a mighty current, flowed the 
river of his life“ H67. 

„It has done me good lo be somewhat parched- by the 
heat, anddrenchedbytherain of life” H%9. 

„O0, there is nothing holier in this life of ours than the first 
consciousness of love — the first fluttering of its 
silkenwings—thefirstrisingsoundandbreath 
of that wind which is so soon to sweep zuge te soul, to 
purify or fo destroy !" H 139. 

|: was so with Flemming; and from !hat hour forth he re- 
solved that he would no longer veer with every shifting u wind 
of circumstance;”” H 19. 

„Thus was her whole dream of‘ felicity swept away by 
the tide of fate” K228. 
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„Simply, that a national literature is not the growth of a day. 
Centuries must contribute their dew and sunshine to it.” 
K 267. 

„And still the vision of the great romance moved before his 
mind, august and IOrOUE a Baulgal mirage of the 
desert.” K29. 

3) Gleichnisse: 

„He who sins in the darkness of a benighted intellect sees 
not so clearly, through the shadows that surround him, the 
countenance of an offended God; but he who sins in the broad 
noonday of a clear and radiant mind, when at length the 
delirium of sensual passion has subsided, and the cloud 
flits away from before the sun, trembles beneath the 
searching eye of that accusing power.” OM 156. 


„But no; this fluttering, struggling; and imprisoned spirit 


beats the bars of its golden cage, — disdains the. 


silkenfetter, it will not close its eyeand folditswings; 
as if time were not swift enough, its swifter thoughts outstrip 
his rapid flight, and onward, onward do they wing 
their way to the distant mountains to the 
fleeting clouds of the future;” OM 286. 

„Alas! this little book is but abubbleonthestream; 
and although it may catchthesunshineforamoment, 
yet it will soon float down the swift-rushing 
current, and be seen no more.” OM 311. 

„...„ and ever, as he floated upon the great sea of life, he 
looked down through the transparent waters, checkered with 
sunshine and shade, into the vast chambers of the mighty deep, 
in which his happier days had sunk, and wherein they were 
Iying still visible, like golden sands, and precious stones, and 
pearls; and half in despair, half in hope, he grasped downward 
after them again, and drew back his hand, filled only with sea- 
weed, and dripping with briny tears! And belween him and 
those golden sands a radiant image floated, like the spirit in 
Dante’s Paradise, singing, ‘Ave Maria !’ and while it sang, down- 
‚sinking, and slowly vanishing away.” H13. 

„She was to him the rich and glowing evening, [from whose 
bosom the tremulous star was born.” 

„The heyday of life is over with him; but his old age is sunny 
and chirping; and a merry heart still nestles in his tottering 
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frame, like a swallow that builds in a tumble-down chimney.” 
H 168. 

„They saw him daily moiling and delving in the common 
'path like a beetle, and little thought that underneath that hard 
and cold exterior lay folded delicate golden wings, wherewith, 
when the heat of the 0a was over, he soared and revelled in the 
pleasant evening air.” H 208. 


'„Was it nothing that a new fountain of affection had sud- 
denly sprung up within her, which he mistook for the freshening 
and overflowing of the old fountain of friendship, that hitherto 
hat kept the lowland landscape of her life so green, but now, 
being flöoded by more affection, was not to cease, but only to 
disappear in the greater tide, and flow unseen, beneath it?” K249. 

„All that is best in the great poets of all countries is not 
what is national in them,. but what is universal. Their roots are 
in their native soil; but their branches wave in the unpatriotic 
air that speaks the same language unto all men, and their leaves 
shine with the illimitable light that pervades all lands.” 


„Simply, that a national literatur is not the growth of a day. 
Centuries must contribute their dew and sunshine to it. Our own 
is growing slowly but surely, striking its roots downward, and 
its branches upward, as is natural;” usw. K 266/7. 


„This simultaneous appeal to his vanity and his gallantry, 
from a fair young girl, standing on the verge of that broad, dan- 
gerous ocean, in which so many have perished, and looking - 
wistfully over its flashing waters to the shores of the green Isle 
of Palms, — such an appeal, from such a person, it was impos- 
sible for Mr. Churchill to resist.’” K.280. 


B) Bilder aus dem menschlichen Leben, aus der Kultur: 

1) Vergleiche: | 

„On every side comes up the fragrance of a thousand flo- 
wers, the murmur of innumerable leaves; and overhead is a sky 
where not a vapour floats, — as soft, and blue, and radiant as 
the eye of childhood I" OM 274. | 

„A friend of my native land was with me; and as we spoke 
of home; a liquid star stood trembling like a tear upon the 
closing eyelid :of the day.” OM 286. 
 „Solemn and dark, like a monk, stood the Drachenfels, in 
his hood of mist” H3. 
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„His thoughts are like mummies. embalmed in spices, and 
 wrapped about with curious’ envelopments;” H20. 

„Already the trees are bearded with icicles; and the two broad 
branches of yonder pine look like fhe white moustache of some 
old German baron.” H30. 

„But, after the heat of the day, the coolness and the twilight 
descended like a benediction upon the earth” H 97. 

„Like watchmen from their belfries, the city clocks answered” 
il, one by one.” H10W0. 

„As he climbed the opposite hill, which hems in this romantlic : 
valley, and, like a heavy yoke, chafes the neck of Ihe Aar, he 
believed the ancient tradition, which says that once the valley 
was a lake” H 110. ; 

„There they passed the day, half-frozen by the icy- breath 
of the great glacier, upon whose surface Stand pyramids and 
blocks of ice, like the tombstones of a cemetery.” H 121. 

„The ruined castle of Unspunnen stands like an armed war- 
der at the gate of the enchanted land.” H 140. 
„As he advanced into the forest, the waving moss hang, like 

curtains, from the branches overhead,” H 149. 

„The very sunshine was sad; and the rising wind through 
the old ruin above them sounded in his ears like a hollow 
laugh !”’ H 151. | 

„Day, like a weary pilgrim, had reached the western gate 
of heaven,” H 176. 

„The majestic hills have impressed themselves upon my soul, 

“ as.a seal upon wax.” H 200. Ä 
„Great mer stand like solitary towers in the city of God,” 
K 207. 

„The four poplar-trees seemed: all a-blaze, and flickered in 
the wind like huge torches.’ K 226. 

„He’saw also a whole chamber window transformed into a 
cage, in which sundry canary-birds, and others of gayer plu- 
mage, were jargoning together, like people in the market-places 
of foreign towns.” K 241. 

„Her:.father was a kindly old man; a judge in one of the 
courts; dignified, afjable, somewhat bent by his legal erudition, 
as a shelf is by the weight of the books Eau it.” K 245. 

2) Metaphern: s 

-„The water-lily un its broad,- green leaves on the surface, . 


» 


= 
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and rocked“ to sleep a little world of insect in ls golden 


cradle” OM 141. 


„IThus from the distant past the history of the human race - 


is telegraphed from generation to generation.” OM 273. 

„When I stood by the seashore, and listened to the melan- 
choly and familiar roar of its waves, it seemed but a step 
from the threshold of a foreign land to the fireside of 
„home.” OM 309. | 

„Across the Rhine the sun came wading through the red- 
dish vapours” H4. 

„Ihe sword of his spirit had been forged and Ben 
by poverty.” H 19. 

„And again the crystal lips of the goblets kissed each 
‚other with a musical chime,“ H 39. 

„...; for the owl is a grave bird — a monk, who chants 
midnight mass in the great temple of nature — an anchorite 
— a pillar saint — the very Simeon Stylites of his 
neighbourhood.” H67. 

„Ihey elimb up to every old broken tooth of a castle which 
they find on their way;“ H79. 

„And thus ‘the moments glided on, and the footsteps of 
Time were not amid the sound of music and voices.“ H%. 

„You step out upon the balcony, and lie in the ‚very bosom 
-of the cool, dewy night,“ H104. 

: „Only the round towers of thine ancient cloister rise above 
their summits; the round towers but a child's playlihings 
under the great churchtowers of the mountains”“ H112. _ 

„From the mountain-tops hung a curtain of mist, whose 
heavy folds waved to and fro in Ihe valley below.” H 122. 

„She. signalised his mortifying defeat as if it had’been a vic- 
tory, by showering kisses, like roses, upon his forehead and 
cheeks, as he passed beneath the triumphalarchway of 
‚her arms, trying in vain to articulate —" K 218. 

„From a gorge in the moutains. through a long: winding 


| gallery of birch, and beech, and pine, leaped the bright brown 


:waters of the jubilant streamlet;“ K 272. 

„Only those who have lived in a small town can really know 
how great an event therein is a new engagement. From tongue 
to tongue passes the swift countersign: [rom eye to eye 
flashes the illumination of joy, or the bale--fire of 
alarm K290. 
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3) Gleichnisse: 


„An enlightened mind beholds all Ming in just proportions, 
and receives [rom them the true impressions they are calculated 
'!o convey. It is not hood-winked, — it is not shut up in a 
gloomy prison, till it thinks the walls of its own dungeon the 
limils of the universe. and the reach of its own chain the outer 
verge of all intelligence; but it walks abroad; the sunshine and 
the air pour in to enlighten and expand it; the various works 
of nature are its ministering angels; the glad recipient of light 
and wisdom, it develops new powers and acquires increased 
capacities, and thus, rendering itself less subject to error, assumes 
a nearer similitude tho the Eternal Mind. But not so the dark 
and superstitious mind. It is filled with its own antique and 
mouldy furnilure, — the moth-eaten tome, the gloomy lapestry, 
Ihe dusty curtain. The straggling sunbeam from wilhout streams 
through the stained window and as it enters assumes 'the colors 
of the painted glass; while the half-extinguished fire within, 
now smouldering in its ashes, and now shooting forth a qui- 
vering flame, casts fantastic shadows through the chambers of 
the soul. Within the spirit sits, lost in its own abstraclions. 
The voice of nature [rom whitout is hardly audible; her 
. beauties are unseen, or seen only in shadowy forms, through 
a colored: medium, and with a strained and distorted vision, The 
invigorating air does not enter that mysterious chamber; it visits 
not that lonely inmate, who breathing only a close, erhausted at- 
mosphere, exhibits in the languid frame and feverish pulse the 
marks of lingering, incurable disease. The picture is not too 
strongly sketched; such is the contrast between the free and the 
superstitious mind.“ OM 248. 


„And, to cheer thy solitary labour, remember that !he secret 
studies of an author are the sunken piers upon which is to rest 
the bridge of his fame, spanning the dark walers of Oblivion. 
They are out of sight; but without them no superstructure can 
stand securel H 159. 


„He had drunk the last drop of the bitter cup, and now laid 
the golden goblet gently down, knowing that he should behold 
it no more!“ H 205/6. 

„And yet it seems impossible that they should ever grow to be 


men, and drag the heavy el along the dusty roads of life.“ 
K 212. 
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„When the first bell rang, like a brazen mortar, it seemed from 


"its gloomy fortress to bombard the village with bursting shells 


of sound, that exploded over the houses, shattering the consciences 
of many.“ K223. 
. „The only danger was that he might advance too far, and 


. leave his congregation behind him; as a piping shepherd, who, 


charmed with his own music, walks over the flowery mead, not 
perceiving that his tardy flock is lingering far behind, more in- 
tent upon cropping the thymy food around them than upon 
listening to the celestial harmonies that are gradually dying. away 
in the distance’ K 259. 

„As a traveller, about to start upon his journey, resolved and 
yet irresolute, watches the clouds, and notes the struggle bet- 
ween the sunshine and the showers, and says, ‘It will be fair; 


. I will 90.’ — and again says, ‘Ah, no, not yet; the rain is not yet 
over, — so at this same hour sat Cecilia Vaughan resolved and 


yet irresolute, longing to depart upon the fair journey before her, 


and yet lingering an the paternal threshold- as if she wished 


both to stay and lo 90, seeing the sky was not without its clouds, 
nor the road without its dangers.” K 286/7. 


„There he was thoroughly trained in the classics, and the dog- 


_ mas of that august faith, whose turrets gleam with such crystalline 


light, and whose dungeons are se deep, and dark, and terrible.“ 
K 254. 


„It is difficult to know at what moment love begins; il is less 


“ difficult to know that it has begun. A thousand heralds proclaim 


it to the listening air; a thousand ministers and messengers betray 
it to the eye. Tone, act, attitude, and look, — the signals upon 


:tke countenance, — the electric telegraph of touch; — all this 


betray the yielding citadel before the word itself is uttered, which, 
like the key surrendered, opens every avenue and gate of entrance, 
and makes retreat impossible.“ K 273. 


C) Bilder aus der Bibel und Mythologie: 


1) Vergleiche: 
„A look of triumph beamed from his eye, and his counfenance 
shone like that of an angel“. OM 184. 


5 'Thou arl journeying onward to a house not made with hands’; 
and, like the first apostles of thy faith, thou takest neither gold, 
nor silver, nor brass, nor scrip for thy journey.“ OM 215. 
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„It was one of those 'ponderous vehicles which totter slowly 
along the paved roads of France, laboring beneath of trunks and 
bales of all descriptions; and like the Troyan horse, Bu a. 
'groaning multitude within it.“ -OM 121. 

„How calmly across life's stormy sea blooms that little world 
of affection, like those Hesperian isles where eternal summer 
reignis; and the olive blossoms all the year round.” OM 310. 

„The sun had set beyond the blue Alsatian hills; and on the 
valley of the Rhine fell the purple mist, like the mantle of the 
departing prophet from his fiery chariot.“ H-97. 

„There are times when my soul is restless, and-a voice sohnds: 
within me like the trump of the archangel,‘ H 9. 

„....; while Falsehood is thought which, disguised in words 
or. actions not its own, comes before the blind old world, as Jacob 
came before the patriarch Isaac, clothed in the goodly raiment of 
his brother Esau. And the world, like the patriarch. is often 
deceived;“ H 158. 

„Soon afterward the cock crew, and the cloudy heaven, like 
the Apostle who denied his Lord, wept bitterly.“ H 180.. 

„Two venerable old men — .... — went up the pulpit stairs, 
as Moses and Aaron went up Mount won in the sight of all the 
congregation,“ H 19. 

„His heart was like the altar. of Ihe Israelites of old; and 
though drenched with tears, as with rain, it was kindled-at once 
by the holy fire from heaven!“ H205. | - 

„The setting sun stretched his celestial rods of light across the 
‚level landscape, and, like the Hebrew in Egypt, smote the rivers 
. and the brooks and the ponds, and they became as blood.“ K209. 

„...; and across the tremulous wavelets of the river the tran- 
quili moon sent towards him a silvery shaft of light, like ar 
angelic salutation.“ K 222. 

„They got into the chaise, with some such feelings as Noah 
and his wife may be supposed to have had on entering the ark;“ 
K 262. 

„Life. presented itself to him like the Sphinz, with its perpe- 
‚tual riddle of the real and the ideal.“ K 209. 

2) Metaphern: 

„He loved, too, to recall the order age of his amours“ 
OM 151. i 

a those sublime apos Ees of Nature, hose sermons 
are avalanches.“ 140. 
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„And those mighiy glaciers — hu ge monsters with brist- 
ling cresis, creeping down into the valley!“ K 141. 

„He resolved to linger there, beside the lake, which was a 
PoolofBethesda for him,“ H 179. : 

„The study in the tower was delightful. There sat the young 
apos ! le,“ K259. 
nn... and from far-off farms, the sound of flails, beating the 
triumphal march of Ceres through the land;“ :K 284. 
. 3) Gleichnisse: 

'„Truly every man has a paradise around him until he sins, 
and the angel of an accusing conscience drives him from his Eden.“ 
H 100. - 

„My brain has been’ almost barren of songs. I have only. been 
- trifling; and-I am afraid that, if I play any longer with Apollo, 
the untoward winds will blow the discus of the god against my 
forehead, and strike me dead with it, as they did Hyacinth of old.“ 
a 


D) Bilder aus der Dichtung: 
1) Vergleiche: z 
„Our cavalcade was as motley as that of old, — the pilgrims 
'that toward Canterbury wolden ride’; for we had the priest, and 
- the doctor of physic, and the man of laws, and a wife of Bath“. 
OM 241. ö | | 
„We were sic days upon the road, and, like Peter Rugg in 
. the story book, were followed constantly by u and rain“ 
OM 281. 
| „And between him and those golden sands a radiant image 
floated, like the spirit in Dante’s Paradise, singing, 'Ave Maria!- 
and while it sang, down-sinking, and slowly vanishing away.“ 
H 13. 
„He strides away indignantly, like one of Ossian’s ghosts!“ H 53.. 
„»... and the Strauss-waltzes sounded pleasantly in the ears 
of Flemming, who, though he never danced, yet, like Henry of 
Ofterdingen, in the romiance of Novalis, thought to music.“ HA 9%. 
„Ihe last stanza he sung in a laughing, triumphant tone, 
which resounded above the loud clang of his gear like the 
jeering ang of Till Eulenspiegel H 143. 
„...; for in each delirious vision of his waking hours her 
Beanleous form passed like the form of Beatrice through 
Dante's heaven; H 144. 
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„Ihen he found his way homeward, having; like the souls 
of the envious in Purgatory, his yenas sewed together with iron 
wire; H 170. 

„And thus, far-sounding, he heard the great gate of the Past 
shut behind him, as the Divine Poet did the gate of Paradise, 
‘ when the angel pointed him the way up to the Holy mountain, 
H 19. 

„They were in conslant excitement and alarm, like children in 
story-books, hidden away somewhere by an ogre, who visits them 
regularly every day:and night, and occasionally devours one of 
them for a meal.“ K257. 

2) Metaphern und 3) Gleichnisse: | 

Für diese findet sich kein Beispiel in Longfellows Prosa. 


E) Bilder aus der Kunst: 
1) Vergleiche: | 
„Ihe desselated shadow of the honeysuckle lies motionless 
upon the floor, as if it were a figure in the carpet.” OM 207. 

„Voices of cherubs are they, for they breathe of paradise; clear, 
liquid tones, that flow from pure lips and innocent hearts, like 
Ihe sweetest notes of a flute‘‘“ OM 237. 

„A city was like a Chinese picture to him, — it had no per- 
spective‘ OM 280. | 

„His imagination filled up the faint outline which !he eye Be 
held in the fading twilight, and the figure stood already in his 
mind, like Raphael‘s beautiful Madonna in the Dresden gallery. 
H 116. 

„How bright the world became to him at that thought! Mi was 
like one of those paintings in which all the light streams Sn 
the face of the Virgin.“ H 139. 

„He watched his wife as she went upstairs with the light: It 
 was.a picture always new and always beautiful, and like .a pain- 
‚ling of Gherardo della Notte.“ K 220. 


2) Be 

; ; and: still brightly painted upon my mind lies a calm 
eng scene on the borders of the Gulf of Spezia,“ OM 278. 

> Gleichnisse: 

. they (ballads) are portraits of jong-deparled ages, and 
if ai nes their features are exaggerated, and colored with too 
bold a conitrast of light and shade, yet the free and spirited 
touches of a master‘'s hand are recognized in all“ OM 221. 
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„Those green-coated musicians, the [rogs, make holiday in 
the neighbouring marshes. They, too, belong to the orchestra of 


' Nature, whose vast theatre is again opened, though the doors have 


been: so long bolted with icicles, and the scenery hung with snow 
and frost like cobwebs.“ H47. | 

„He had touched at length the right strings in Mr. Churchill's 
bosom; and they vibrated to the touch with pleasant harmonies.” 


K 270. z 


In Hyperion und Kavanagh treten ab und zu Bilder auf, die 
weither geholt sind und manchmal gesucht gelehrt wirken: | 

„There it (town) lay, deep sunk in the hollow beneath them, 
as if some inhabitant of Sirius, like him spoken of in Voltaire‘s 
tale of Micromegas, held it in the hollow of his hand.“ H91. 

„They missed the venerable grey hair, and the voice that had 


..spoken to them in childhood, and for ever preserved the memory 


of it in their hearts, as in the Russian church the old hymns of 
the earliest centuries are still piously retained.“ K 233. oo. 
„Authors must not, like Chinese soldiers, expect to win victo- 
ries by turning somersets in the air.“ K 266. 
„She was like Guercino‘s Sibyl, with the scroll of Me and Ihe 


"uplifted pen; K 287. 


„The_very clock in the hall had a dismal sound, gasping, and 


catching its breath at times, and striking Ihe hour with a violent, 


determined blow, reminding one of Jael driving. the nail into 
the head of Sisera.“ K 25. | 


Eng verwandt mit der Metapher ist die Personifikation, 
die bei Longfellow als Beseelung vor allem der Natur: Jahreszeiten, 
Sonne, Bäume, Flüsse u. s. w., oder als Vermenschlichung abstrakter 
Begriffe: Alter, Tod, Geschichte, Zeit u.s. w., am häufigsten im Hy- 


' perion, gar nicht in Kavanagh vorkommt: 


„I had.a favorite seat beneath the shadow of a venerable oak, 
one of the few hoary patriarchs of the wood which had survived 
the bivuacs of the allied armies. It .... stretched its parental arms 
over a rustic bench..... It seemed to look round with a lordly 


air its old hereditary domain, whose stillness was no longer broken 


by the tap of the martial drum .... it seemed to be holding 
friendly colloquies with a few of. its venerable contemporaries, 
who stooped from the opposite bank of the pool, nodding gravely 
now and then, and gazing at themselves with a sigh in the 
mirror below“ OM 140. 


a 


„Day, panting with heat, and laden with thousand cares, toils 
onward like a beast of burden; but Night, calm, silent, holy Night, 


is a ministering angel that cools with its dewy breath {he toil-, . 
heated brow; and like the Roman sisterhood, S0DE down to bathe 


the pilgrim's feet.“ OM 218. 


. „Thus the evening set in, and winter stood at the gate wagging 
“ . his white and shaggy beard, like an old harper, chanting an old 


rhyme — ‘Hoi cold it is! how cold it is?” H%. 


. and the ruins of Burg Windeck, above there, on its moun- . 
Iain-Ihrone frowned at them for hurrying by, without ‚staying to 


do him homage.“ H 78/9. 
„Give me the Present; — warm, glowing, palpitating with life. 


She is a mistress; and the Future stands waiting, like my wife 


that is to be, for whom, to tell the truth, I care very little just 
now.” H 98/9. 

„She (Nature) sits there so eternally calm and self-possessed, 
‚so very motherly and serene, and cares so little whether the heart 
of her child breaks or not, that at times I almost lose my patience: e 

H 99/100. 

„There it (a mountain) stood, holy and high and pure, the bride 
of heaven, veiled and clothed in white, and lifling . thoughts 
of the beholder heavenward.”’ H 107. 

„A mighty cataract howls beneath it, like an evil spirit, and 


-fills the air with mist; and the mountain wind clasps its hands 


and shrieks through the narrow pass, Hal Ha!“ H 108, ' 


„Welcome, Disappointment ! Thy hand is cold and hard, but 
it is the hand of a friend ! Thy voice is stern and harsh, but it is: 


the voice of a friend !’ H 160. 


„It was very late. Twice already since midnight had the great 


. pulpit-orator Time, like a preacher in Ihe days of the Puritans, 
turned the hour-glass on his high pulpit, the church belfry, and 
still went on with his sermon, thundering downward to the con- 
gregation in the churchyard and in the village.” H 180. 

„Alas ! it is not till Time, with reckless hand, ‚has torn out half 
the leaves from the Book of Human Life, to light the fires of 


passion with, from day to day, that man begins to see that the 


leaves with remain are few in number,” H 200. 


Selten macht der Dichter von der Perip hrasis Gebrauch, 


. . die einen Begriff durch mehr oder weniger ausführliche Umschrei- 


bung verdeutlicht. Bei Longfellow steht in fast allen Fällen der 
eigentliche Ausdruck neben der Umschreibung: 


. 
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„The whole scene is a living caricalure of man, presenting hu- 
‚man nature in some of the grotesque altitudes she assumes, when 
that pragmatical schoolmaster, propriety, has 
fallen asleep in his .chair,” OM 187. u | 
„What is the world to thee (monk), thou man of peni- 
tence and prayer?” OM212. | 

; and the poet felt that the sacred rest of Su nda y, the 
God’s truce with ee cares, was once more at an 
end.” K 231. 

„Suddenly closed the ivory gate of Äreasns: and the horn gate 
of every-day life opened, and he ment forth to deal with the man 
of [lesh and blood (butcher)”” K231. 

„Unannounced she entered, and walked up the narrow and im- 
perfectly lighted stairs to Alices bedroom, — that little 
sanctuary draped with white, — that columbarium 
. lined with warmth, and softness, and silence.” K 248. 

„To Mr. Churchill this beloved season — this Joseph 
withhiscoatofmanycolours, as he was fond of calling 

it — brought an unerxpected quest,’ K 275. 


„She was resigned. She made the heroic sacrifice of self, leaving 
her sorrow to thegreat physician, Time, —!henurse. 
ofcare,ihe healer ofall smarts, the soother and 
consoler of all sorrows.“ K 286. 


Durch diesen Reichtum an Bildern, vor allem aus der Natur, 
“nähert sich die Prosasprache Longfellows stark seiner poetischen 
Ausdrucksweise. Seine Poesie weist ja eine reiche Fülle von Tropen 
auf. Am häufigsten treffen wir in seinen Gedichten jene schönen 
Bilder aus der Natur, mit denen er in erster Linie menschliche 
- Dinge charakterisiert. Weitaus am zahlreichsten sind die ausführ- 
lichen Vergleiche, die mit ’like’ oder ’as’ eingeleitet werden. 
1) Vergleiche: 
0 And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies. 
(Footsteps of Angels.) 
Many a moving word and warning, that out of the heart came 
Fell like the dew of the morning, like manna on those in 


the desert. 
(The Children of the Lord’s Supper.) 
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O flames that glowed I O hearts that yearned 
They were indeed too much akin, 
The.drift-wood fire without that burned, 
The thoughts that burned and glowed within. 
(The Fire of Drift-Wood.) 
2) Metaphern: | 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprintsonthesands of time. 
(A Psalm of Life.) 
Allarearchitects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time, 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 
(The Builders.) 
In the world’s broad field of battles 
In the bivouac of Life, | 
Be not like dumb, driven catile | 
Be a hero in the strife ! * 
| (A Psalm of Life.) 
3) Gleichnisse: | 
.I have read, in the marvellous, heart of man 
That strange and mystic scroll, 
That an army of phantoms vast and van 
Beleaguer the human soul. 


Encamped beside Life's rushing stream, 
In Fancy’s misty light, 
Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. usw. 
(The Beleaguered City.) 


5. Darstellung. 
a) Beschreibung. 


Bei dem warmen Natursinn unseres Dichters ist es kein Wun- 


der, daß Naturschilderungen einen breiten Raum in allen 
seinen Werken einnehmen. Sie häufen sich geradezu in Outre-Mer 
und in einzelnen Partien des Hyperion; in Kavanagh treten sie zu- 
gunsten der Personencharakterisierung und der Handlung etwas 
zurück. Longfellow stellt sie gerne an den Anfang der einzelnen 


gang eg 
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Kapitel, um so gewisse Stimmungen im Leser zu erwecken’); oft 
sind sie aber reiner Selbstzweck und stehen in keinem Zusammen- - 
hang mit der Handlung. Dabei schildert er mehr die idyllischen  _ 
und freundlichen Seiten der Natur, selten das Erhabene und Ge- 
waltige, selbst nicht in Hyperion, wo er bei der Betrachtung der 
Alpenwelt Gelegenheit dazu hätte. Im allgemeinen gelingen ihm 
diese Naturschilderungen sehr gut; sie sind die Höhepunkte seiner 
Prosa, sie zeugen von seinem offenen Blick für die Naturschön- 
heiten, seiner Aufgeschlossenheit gegenüber dem Leben und Weben 
in der Natur. Aus der reichen Fülle dieser Naturschilderungen 
können hier nur wenige Beispiele folgen, zunächst ein solches, 
in dem ein gewisser Zusammenhang (hier Gegensatz) mit der 
Handlung gewahrt, ein Verhältnis von Mensch zur Natur: ge- _ 
schaffen ist: 

„It was a bright, cloudless morning in August. The dew still 
glistened on the trees; and a slight breeze wafted to the sick- 
chamber of Jaqueline the song of the birds, the rustle of the 
leaves, and the solemn chime of the church-bells. She had been 
raised up in bed, and reclining upon the pillow, was gazing wist- 
fully upon the quiet scene without.” OM 145. Vergl. auch H 3, 
K 239, 271, 275, 293. 

Sonst aber stehen solche Naturschilderungen in sehr losem oder 
gar keinem Zusammenhang mit der Handlung; sie könnten eben- 
sogut für sich allein existieren: 

„They were right, — those old German Minnesingers, — to sing 
the pleasant summer-time. What a time it is! How June stands 
illuminated in the calendar! The windows are all wide open; 
only the Venetian blinds closed. Here and there a long streak 
of sunshine streams in through a crevice. We hear the low sound 
of the wind among the trees; and as it swells and freshens, the 
distant doors clap to with a sudden sound. The trees are heavy 
with leaves; and the gardens full of blossoms, red and white, 
The whole atmosphere is laden with perfume and sunshine. The 


birds sing. The cock struts about, and crows loftily. Insects chirp 


in the grass. Yellow buttercups stud the green carpet like golden 
buttons, and the red blossoms of the clover like rubies. The elm- 
trees reach their long, pendulous branches almost to the ground. 
White clouds sail aloft, and vapours fret the blue sky with silver 


threads. The white village gleams afar against the dark hills. 


2) Vergl. H 1. Buch, Kap. II und VII; 2. Buch, Kap. I und X; 3. Buch, 
Kap. I, II, II, V und VII. K Kap. IX, XIV, XXI, XXII, XXVI, XXVIII. 
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Through the meadow winds the river — careless, indolent. It 
seems to love the country, and is in no haste to reach the sea. 
The bee only is at work — the hot and angry bee. All things 
else are at play: he never plays, and is vexed that anyone 
should.“- usw. H103 ff. Vergl. ferner OM 199, 207, 301, H29,_ 

46, 97, 164, K 258 u.a.m. 
Von sonstigen Beschreibungen gelingen ihm besonders die 
Beschreibung von Landschaften, romantischen 
"Baudenkmälern und besonders von Musik. Sie nehmen | 
oft einen größeren Raum ein; daher wird’ hier nur je ein Beispiel 
für die drei Arten angeführt. Auch bei ihnen beobachten wir we-. 
niger ein Eingehen auf plastische Einzelheiten als vielmehr ein 
Erfassen der Gesamtstimmung: 


a) Landschaftsbeschreibung: 


„Here he pointed to the window. Flemming ook and beheld 
a scene of transcendent beauty. The plain was covered already by 
the brown shade of the summer twilight. From the cottage roof 
in Unterseen rose here and there a thin column of ‚smoke over 
the tops of the. trees, and mingled with the evening shadows. 
The Valley .of Lauterbrunnen was filled with a blue haze. Far 
above, in a clear, cloudless heaven, the white forehead of the 
Jungfrau blushed at the last kiss of the departing sun. It was 
a glorious Transfiguration of Nature! And when the village bells 
began. to ring, and a single voice at a great distance was heard 
yodling forth a ballad, it rather broke than increased the en- 
chantment of a scene where silence was more musical than 
sound.” H115. 


b) Gebäudebeschreibung: 


„This morning I visited Alhambra; an enchanted palace, 
whose exquisite beauty baffles the power of language to describe. 
Its outlines may be drawn, — its halls and galleries, ils court- 
yards and its fountains, numbered; but what skilful limner shall 
portray in words its curious architecture, the grotesque orna- 
ments, the quaint devices, the rich tracery of the walls, the cei- 
lings inlaid with pearl and tortoise-shell? what language paint 
the magic hues of light and shade, the shimmer of the sunbeam 
as it falls upon the marble pavement, and -the brilliant panels 
inlaid with many-colored stones? Vague recollections fill my 
mind, — images dazzling but undefined, like the memory of a 
gorgeous dream. They crowd my brain confusedly, but they will 
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not stay; they .change and mingle, like the tremulous sunshine on 
Ihe wave, till IRAgINGLION atsell is dazzled, — bewildered, — over- 
‚powered! _ | 


What most .arrests the stranger‘s foot within the walls of the 
Alhambra is the refinement of luxury which he sees at every 
step, He lingers in the deserted bath, — he pauses to gaze upon 
{he now vacant saloon, where, streiched üpon his gilded couch,, 
Ihe effeminate monarch of the East was wooed to sleep by softly 
breathing music. What more delightful than this secluded garden, 
green with the leaf of the myrtle and the orange, and freshened 
with the gush of founlains, beside whose basin the nightingale still’ 
wooes ihe blushing rose? What more fanciful, more exquisite, 
more like a creation of Oriental magic, than the lofty tower of- 
the Tocador, — its airy sculpture resembling the fretwork of. 
wintry frost, and its windows overlooking the romantik valley of 
the Darro; and the city, with its gardens, .domes, and spires, far, 
far, below? . Cool through this lattice comes the summer wind, 
from the icy summits :of the Sierra Nevada. Softly in yonder 
fountain falls the crystal water, dripping from its marble vase 
with never-ceasing sound. On every side comes up the fragrance 
of a thousand flowers, the murmur of innumerable leaves; and 
overhead is a sky where not a vapour floats, — as soft, and: blue, 
and radiant as the eye of childhood 
Such is the Alhambra of Granada; a fortress, — a palace, — an 


earthly Baraaıse: — a nuin, wonderful in its fallen greatness!” 
OM 273 ff. | 


c) Musikbeschreibung: 


„Ere long the thrilling chant of the Catholic service broke upon 
- her. ear. At first it was low, solemn and indistinct; then it be- 
came more earnest änd entreating, as if interceding and imploring 
pardon for sin; and then arose louder and löuder, full, harmo- 
nious, majestic, as it wafted the song of praise to heaven, — and: 
. suddenly ceased. Then the sweet tones of the organ were heard, 
— trembling, thrilling, and rising higher and higher, and filling 
:the whole air with their rich, melodious music. What exquisite 
accords!' — what noble harmonies! —. what touching pathos! 
“ The soul of the sick girl seemed to kindle into more ardent de- 
‚votion and lo be rapt away to heaven in the full, harmonious 
: chorus, as it swelled onward, doubling and 'redoubling, and rolling 
‚upward in a full burst of rapturous devotion!“ OM 146. 
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Diesen Schilderungen gegenüber tritt die Personenbe- 
schreibung etwas zurück, besonders in Outre-Mer. Hier führt 
er die Personen, meist Reisebekanntschaften, durch Beschreibung 
des Aeußeren: der Kleidung und des Gesichtes ein. Auffallend ist 
dabei oft die ermüdende Breite, mit der die Kleidung geschildert 
wird. (Vergl. OM 143, 151, 190, 205, 260 usw.) In Hyperion und 
noch mehr in Kavanagh strebt er nach größerer Kürze in der Ein- 
führung der Personen. Sein Hauptinteresse gilt hier dem Innern, 
der Charakterisierung, vor allem des Helden, der Long- 
fellow selbst ist. Sind doch Hyperion und Kavanagh nichts an- 
deres als in Romanform gekleidele Autobiographien, Gefäße um 
seine Erlebnisse, sein Fühlen und Denken in gewissen Zeitab- 
schnitten aufzunehmen. Unser Dichter verfügt über nicht allzu- 
viel Mittel der Charakterisierung. Es überwiegt die direkte Charak- 
terisierung; ein gutes Beispiel hiefür findet sich in Hyperion S. 13: 

„Both in person and character he resembled Harold, the Fair- 
. Hair of Norway, who is described in the old Icelandic Death-Song 
of Regner Hairy-Breeches, ‘as Ihe young chief so proud of his 
flowing locks; he who spen! his mornings among the young 
maidens — he who loved to converse with the handsome widows. 


This was an amiable weakness; and it somelimes led him into 


mischief. Imagination was Ihe ruling power 'of his mind. His 
thoughts were .twin-born; Ihe ip itself, and ils Jiguralive 
samblance in Ihe ouler world. s. w.“ Vergl. ferner OM 239, 
H 26, 64, 99 (hier charakterisiert. sich der Held selbst, ein unge- 
schicktes Mittel), 113, 182, K 209. 

Das feinere, natürliche und kunstvolle Mittel der indirekten 
Charakterisierung, sei es durch Dialoge, Monologe, Aeußerungen 
einer Figur über eine andere u.s.w. verwendet Longfellow viel 


seltener. In Hyperion z.B. dient der Dialog nur dazu, um die 


Reiseerlebnisse des Dichters etwas organischer zu berichten. In 
kKavanagh dagegen greift er schen besser in die Handlung. Wirk- 


'samer bedient sich unser Dichter der Kontrastfiguren, die ihm gut 


gelingen und die meist lebensgewandte Realisten darstellen. So 
stehen in Hyperion zuerst der lebenskluge Baron und dann der 
eiwas trockene, mit gesundem Menschenverstand ausgestattete 
Berkley dem schwärmerischen, melancholischen Helden gegenüber, 
in Kavanagh kontrastieren der glückliche Pfarrer Kavanagh und 
der ewig erfolglose Schulmeister Churchill, die glückliche Cecilia, 
und die unglückliche Alice. Der Personenkreis ist in Hyperion 
recht beschränkt, reicher in Kavanagh. Die Frauengestalten zeich- 
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be called; an excellent chamber- 


a ,widow's peak‘, — that is lo 


sie auch hier einmal recht unorg 
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nel er im ersteren noch blaß und. verschwommen (Emma von I- 
menau, Mary Ashburton), in Kavanagh dagegen werden sie be- 
stimmter und anschaulicher. Die Gestalten des so gegensätzlichen 
reundschaftspaares Alice und Cecilia sind außerordentlich fein 
gezeichnet. Nebenfiguren treten in größerer Anzahl nur in Ka- 
vanagh auf, wo sie auch viel schärfer beobachtet, realistischer dar- 
gestellt sind als in Hyperion. Ueberhaupt ist in Kavanagh alles 
viel realistischer, wahrscheinlicher und daher auch: künstlerisch 
wertvoller gehalten als in Hyperion. Recht gut gelungen ist z. B. 
die Charakterisierung der Miss Sally Manchester: 
“One other. inmate the house had, and only one. 


This was 
Sally Manchester, or Miss Sally Manchester, 


as she preferred to 


maid, and a very bad cook, for 
she served in bolh capacilies. She was, indeed, an exiraordinary 


woman, of large frame and masculine [ealures, — one of those 
who are born to worl:, and accept lheir inherilance of loil as if 
it were play, and who consequenlly, in Ihe language of domestic 
recommendations, are usually styled „a treasure if you can get 
her“. A treasure she was to Ihis [amily; for she did all the house- 
work, and, in addition, look care of Ihe cow and the pouliry, 
— occasionally venturing into Ihe field of velerinary praclice, and 
adminislering lamp-oil to Ihe cock when she Ihought he crowed 
hoarsely. She had on her [orehead what is sometimes denominaled 

say, her hair grew down lo a poinl 
in Ihe middle; and on Sundays she appeared al church in a blue 
poplin gown, with a large pink bow on what she called ‚the con- 
gregation side of her bonnel‘, Her mind was strong, like her 


person; her disposilion nol sweet, bul as is somelimes said of apples 
by way of recommendation. a pleasant sour.“ H 225. | 


b) Reflexion: nr 

Eine starke Neigung zu Reflexionen, besonders elegischer, mora- 
lisierender Art, beobachten wir in allen Werken Longfellows. Oft 
schließen sie sich seinen Naturschilderungen an, oft auch der Be- 
trachtung eines Friedhofs, alter Gebäude u. Ss.w. Sie beziehen sich 
meist auf das menschliche Leben: Glück und Leid, Vergänglichkeit 
des Irdischen, Ruhm, Liebe u. s. w. oder auf das Gebiet der Dich- 
tung. In Outre-Mer und teilweise in Hyperion stehen sie oft in 
sehr losem Zusammenhange mit dem Stoff der Handlung, in Ka- 
vanagh gliedern sie sich ungezwungener in die Handlung ein, wenn 


anisch eingebaut sind (in der 
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Form des note-book = Auszuges Kap. XIII). In Hyperion werden 
sie meist dem Helden oder seinem Gesprächspartner in den Mund 
gelegt und stellen oft ein Auskramen von allem möglichen Wissen 
über deutsche Dichtung dar, Literaturgespräche, die ohne a 
Bezug zur Handlung stehen. 

Es folgen hier zwei Beispiele für Reflexionen: 


A melancholy train of thought forced itself home upon my 


En ı 


mind. The joys and sorrows of this world are so strikingly ' 


- mingled! Our mirth and grief are brought so mournfully in con- 


fact! We laugh while others weep — and others rejoice when . 


‘we are sad! The light heart and the heavy walk side by side and 
“go about together! Beneath the same roof. are spread the wedding- 
feast and funeral pall! The bridal-song mingles with the burial- 
hymn! One goes to the marriage-bed, another to the grave; and 
“ .allis mutable, uncertain, and transitory.“ OM 144. 

„Somelimes we may learn. more from a man’s errors. than 
from his virtues. Moreover, from the common sympathies 'of our 
_nalure, souls that have struggled and suffered are dear to me. 


Willingly do I recognise their brotherhood. Scars upon their. 


.. joreheads do not so deform them that they cease to interest. They 

. are always signs of struggle; though, alas! too often, likewise, of 
defeat. Seasons of unhealthy, dreamy, vague delight are followed 
by seasons of weariness and darkness. Where are then the bright 


‚fancies, that, amid the great stillness of the night, arise like stars. 


“in the firmament of our souls? The morning dawns, the light 
of the common day shines in upon us, and the heavens are without 
. a starl From the lives of such men we learn that. mere, pleasant 
: sensations are not happiness; that sensual pleasures are to be'drunk 
sparingly, and, as it were, from the palm of the hand; and that 
these-whe bow down upon their knees to drink of those bright 
streams that water life are not chosen of God nn lo overlhrow 
- or to overcomel“ ,H 173/4. 


Diese Reflexionen treten in so großer Zahl auf, daß sie den 
künstlerischen Wert der Dichtungen sehr beeinträchtigen. Ver- 
"wandt mit ihnen sind die zahlreichen, sonsti gen subjek- 
tivenAeußerungen des Dichters: Die Anreden an den Leser, 
‘die teilnahmsvollen Ausrufe über die handelnden Personen, die Be- 
merkungen über seine dichterische Arbeit, die persönlichen 


Zwischenbemerkungen u.s.w. Sie sind bezeichnend für den echt 


romantischen Subjektivismus Longfellows. 


me 


- a) Anreden an Leser und Figuren der Handlung: 


„Poor Monsieur d’Argentville! What a miserable life he led: | 


— or rather dragged on [rom day: to day! “ OM 154. 
„Should these pages meet the eye of any solitary traveller ...” 
OM 210. 
„But descriptions of churches and public squares. are dull and 
ledious matters [or Ihose readers who are in search of amusement 
‘and 'not of instruction” OM23. _ 
„Tell me, ye who have sojourned in Bi lands, and. know 


in what bubles a traveller's happiness consists, — is’it.not a 


blessing to have your window overlook a scene like this?” OM 212. 
„See, — yonder stalks a gigantic an of New Castile. . 


OM 212. 
„Pilgrim of heaven! thou hast no home on earth ....“ OM 215. 


„Blame me not, thou studious moralist, — blamei me not un- 
heard for this idle dreaming.” OM 236. 


„And here, gentle reader, thy imaginalion will straightway 


. conjure up a scene of ideal beauty.” OM 236. 
„And thou, reader, doest thou know what a hero is” Hi. 


„Ye denizens of the crowded city, how pleasant to you is [ke 
change from the sultry streels to the open nelde, [ragrant with: 


clover. blössoms !’ H 104. 
„But perhaps, gentle reader, thou art one of Ihose who think 


Ihe days of romance gone [or ever. Believe it not! O, believe it 
not!“ u.s.w. H 157. = 


„Good old ‚man! in behalf' of Rumanity, I Ihank Ihee for - 


(hese benignant words.” H 1%. 


„Poor Mr.: Churchill! So far as fame and exiernal success. 


were concerned, his life certainly was a failure” K 300 u. a. m. 


b) Bemerkungen des Dichters über seine Arbeit: 


„Shall I describe a Spanish bull-fight? No.” OM 209. 


„But I will nol allempt to describe the Rhine; it would- 


make !his chapter much too long“ u.s.w. H4. 
„And this reminds me that I have not yet Besaibeg my "Röre: 


I. will do il now, as he stands RING down on the ‚glorious 


landscape: — ...” H 12/3. 


„I will not. disguise the truth. She is my heroine; and I, 


mean to describe her with great Iruth and beauly, so !hat all shall 
be in love with her, and I most of all” H118. 
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„No! 1 will nol describe Ihat scene; nor how pale the stalely 
lady sat...” H151. 
Das Enz Kapitel I des 4. Buches von Hyperion. 


„No: malter ! Courage, and forward ! The romance must be 
finished, and finished soon.” H 159 u. a. m. 


c) Sonstige Zwischenbemerkungen: 

„Of a truth, I do not much wonder that the German poet, 
Schiller, loved to write by candle-light, wilh a bottle of Rhine- 
wine upon the table.”. H 39. 

„I dislike an eye-Ihal twinkles like a star. Those only are 


beauliful which, like the planels, have a sleady, lambent light” 
u.s.w. H119 u.a.m. | 


c) Erzählung. 


Große Geschicklichkeit beweist Longfellow in der Abfassung 
kleinerer Erzählungen, die sich in Outre-Mer und Hyperion ein- 
gestreut finden. Echt romantisch ist ihr Stoff meist dem Mittel- 
alter (vergl. z. B. den hübschen Schwank „Marlin Franc and 
{he Monk” in Outre-Mer) oder der Märchenwelt (vergl. „The 
Fountain of Oblivion” in Hyperion) entnommen. Betrachten 
wir dagegen seine Romane als Ganzes, so finden wir, daß das 
erzählende Moment, das Fortschreiten der Handlung, gegenüber 
den breiten Betrachtungen, Beschreibungen und Schilderungen 
viel zu kurz kommt. Am auffälligsten ist das in Hyperion. 
Immer wieder wird hier der Fluß der Handlung unterbrochen. 
Das ist die große Schwäche seiner Prosa. Bei Kavanagh ist es 
in dieser Hinsicht besser bestellt, wenn auch hier ein flotier 
Erzählerton selten aufkommt. Es folgt daher nur je ein Beispiel 
aus Hyperion und Kavanagh: 

„And now the sun was growing high and warm. A little 
chapel, whose door slood open, seemed to invile Flemming to 
enler and enjoy the. grateful coolness. He went in. There was 
no one there. The walls were covered with painlings and :sculp- 
fure of the rudest kind, and with a few funeral tablets. There 
was nothing there lo move the heart to devotion; but in that hour 
the heart of Flemming was weak weak as a child’s. He bowed 
his stubborn knees, and wept. And oh! how many disappoin- 
led hopes, how many bitter recollections, how much of woun- 
ded pride and unrequiled love were in those tears through which 
he read, on a marble tablet in the chapel wall opposite, this 
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singular inscription: — ‘Look not mournfully into the Past. It 
comes nol back again. Wisely improve the Present. It is thine. 
Go [orth to meet Ihe shadowy Future without fear, and wilh a 
manly heart.’ It seemed to him as if the unknown tenant of !hat 
grave had opened his lips of dust, and spoken to him Ihe words. 
of consolation which his soul needed, and which no friend had 
yet spoken. In a moment the anguish of his thoughts was still. 
The stone was rolled away [rom the door of his heart; death 
was. no longer there, but an angel clothed in while. He stood up, 
and his eyes were no more bleared with lears; and looking into 
Ihe bright morning heaven, he said — ‘I will be sirong’.” H 198. 


„But Ihe time al length came when his father decreed that 
he must be sen! away lo school. It was not meet Ihat his son 
should be educalted as a girl. He must 90 to the Jesuit college in 
Canada. Accordingly, one bright Summer morning, he departed 
with his father, on horseback, through those majestic foresis 
that siretch with almost unbroken shadows from the sea to the 
St. Lawrence, leaving behind him all the endearments of home, 
and a wound in his mother’s heart ihal never ceased io ache, 
— a longing unsaltisfied and unsaliable, for her absent Arthur, 
who had gone [rom her perhaps for ever. - 

At college he.distinguished himself by his zeal for study, by 
the decilily, gentleness, and generosity of his nature. There he 
was thoroughly Irained in Ihe classics, and Ihe dogmas of that 
august failh, whose turrels gleam with such crystalline light, 
and whose dungeons are so deep, and dark, and terrible. The 
study of philosophy and theology was congenial lo his mind: 
Indeed, he often laid aside Homer [or Parmenides, and turned 
[rom the odes of Pindar and Horace to the mystic RymnE of 
Cleanthes and ‚Synesius.” K 254. 


6. Aufbau. 


Von Aufbau kann in Outre-Mer wohl kaum die Rede sein. 
Das ist nicht weiter verwunderlich; denn wir haben hier nichts 
anderes als ein verbreitertes Reiseiagebuch vor uns. Bunt und 
zufällig wie in der Wirklichkeit folgen lose aneinandergereiht die 
verschiedensten Bilder und Erlebnisse, chronologisch durch die 
Reise selbst (nach Frankreich, Spanien, Italien und Deutschland) 
festgelegt. Das Vorbild dieses Jugendwerkes: Irvings Sketch- 
Book ist auch im: Aufbau deutlich erkennbar. Der Dichter weist 


, 
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selbst einmal auf diesen Einfluß hin: „Every reader has his first 
book; ... one among all others which. in early youth first fasci- 


nales his imaginalion,... To me, this first book was the Sketch- 
Book of Washington Irving.” Life of Longfellow, Bd. 1, Seite 12. 


Wir müssen uns für die Betrachtung des Aufbaus auf.die - 
Fomane Hyperion und Kavanagh beschränken. Doch auch 
Hyperion ist nichts anderes als ein verkappter Reisebericht; so 
treffen wir auch hier auf große Mängel im Aufbau. Von einer 
geschlossenen Handlung, wenn man von der kurzen Liebesepisode 
im zweiten Teil absehen will, ist so gut wie nichts vorhanden. 
Zwar soll die innere Entwicklung des Helden vom träumerischen, 
gegenwartsfremden Idealisten zum tatkräftigen Realisten. ge-- 
geben werden. Doch stehen die meisten Kapitel ohne jeden 
Zusammenhang mit dieser Idee. (Vergl.: auch Campbell S. 5). 
Man hat den Eindruck, als ob es dem Dichter nur darauf an- 
käme, alles, was er an Romantik in Deutschland erlebte: Land- 
schaft, Menschen, Kunst, Dichtung und Philosophie, in die Form 
dieses Entwicklungsromanes zu gießen. Anders dagegen, kunst-" 
voller und straffer, wenn auch nicht ohne Mängel, zeigt sich der 
Aufbau in Kavanagh. Die Handlung beherrscht doch das Ganze, 
fast alle Teile stehen zu ihr in Beziehung, wenn auch das Leben 
des Schulmeisters Churchill zu breit und selbständig geschildert 
ist. Trotz solcher Mängel bleibt Kavanagh auch im Aufbau das 
reifste Prosawerk Longfellows. » 


Der Dichter macht sich selber einmal Gedanken über den 
Aufbau ‘seines Hyperion und charakterisiert diesen in humor- . 
voller Weise und in seiner bilderreichen Sprache ganz treffend: 


„In Ihe Orlando Innamorato, Malagigi, Ihe necromancer, pults 
all {he company lo sleep by reading to them from a book. Some . 
books have !his power of themselves, and need no. necromancer. 
Fearing, gentle reader, Ihat mine may be of this kind, I have 
provided these introductory chaplers, from time to time, like. 
‚slalls or. Misereres in a.church, with flowery canopies and poppy- 
heads over ihem, where thou mayest sit down and sleep. 


No, — the figure is not a bad one. This book does somewhat 
resemble a minsler, in the Romanesque style, with Dinnacles, 
and flying Dulltresses, and roofs, ...... “ H 156. 

In Kavanagh verwendet er zweimal das nicht. ungeschickte 
‘Mittel gewisse, weniger bedeutende Abschnitte der Handlung 
durch Briefe wiederzugeben. (Vergl. K233ff. und 290 ff.) 
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Charakteristisch für den Aufbau von Hyperion und Kavanagh 
ist die Art und Weise, wie Longfellow allgemeinere Betrach- ° 


tungen und Beschreibungen durch Wendungen wie „Thus, like- 


wise, thought our traveller‘ H11I, „Something ‚of !his did Paul 
Flemming behold“ H25, „This was Flemming's reverie” H 39 
und ähnliche mehr an den Gang der Handlung zu knüpfen sucht. 
Man spürt an diesen unorganischen, elwas gesuchten Verknüp- 
fungen den Mangel im Aufbau besonders deutlich: „Tell me,- 
my soul, why art ihou restless? Why does! thou look forward 
to Ihe future with such strong desire? The present is thine, 
— and the past, — and the [ulure shall be! 'O, that ihou didst 
look forward to the great hereafter with half Ihe longing where- 
wilh thou longest for an earthly future, — which a few days at ' 
most will bring thee! to the meeting of the dead, as to Ihe 
meeting of Ihe absent. Thou glorious spiril-land! O, that I could 
behold Ihee as Ihou art — Ihe region of life, and light, and love, 
and ihe dwelling-place of Ihose beloved anes, whose being has 
flowed onward, like a silver-clear stream into the solemn-souding. 
main, into the ocean of eternily! 


Such were the thoughls that passed through 
Ihe soul of Flemming u.s.w.“ H 106/7. .,‚Vergl. ferner 
H 11, 25, 39, 67, 107, 146, 179, 181, k 207, 239. 


7. Sonstiges. 


Kurz sollen hier einige sonstige Eigentümlichkeiten des Prosa- 
stils Longfellows angeführt werden. 


Entsprechend der schon festgestellten . Neigung des Dichters 
zur Reflexion finden sich zahlreiche, oft feinsinnige Aphoris- 
men, die fast immer der Dichter selbst ausspricht; in Kavanagh 
ist ihnen sogar ein eigenes Kapitel gewidmet: Kap. XII. 

„Music is the universal language of mankind, — poetry their 
universal pastime and delight.“ OM 219. 


„A sad spirit is like a rainy day; its mists and shadows 
darken the brightest sky, and close the fairest landscape in 
yloom.“- ‘OM 266. 


„Morality, without religion, is only a kind of deaditeeköning 
— an endeavour to find our place on a cloudy sea by measuring 
the distance we have run, bul wilhouf any observation of the 
heavenly bodies.“ 
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„Men of genius are oflen dull and inert in society; as the 
blazing meteor, when il descends to earth, is only a slone. 

„In character, in manners, in style, in all things, Ihe supreme 
ercellence is simplicity.“ | 

„Ihe rays of happiness, like those of light, are colourless 
when unbroken.“ we 

„Ihe couniry is lyric, — the lown dramalic. When mingled, 
they make the most perfecl musical drama.“ u.a.m. K 236 ff. 


Die große Belesenheit .des Dichters beweisen die überaus 
‚zahlreich eingestreuten Zitate aus allen möglichen Literaturen. 
Gerne stellt er solche, meist lyrischer Art, an die Spitze der ein- - 
zelnen Kapitel (in Outre-Mer) oder Bücher (in Hyperion). Am 
häufigsten finden sie sich in Outre-Mer, zahlreich auch in Hy- 
perion, seltener in Kavanagh. In Outre-Mer zitiert er mit Vor- 
liebe mittelalterliche englische, französische, spanische und italie- 
nische Dichter, oft ganze Balladen, Romanzen. Minnelieder, religiöse 
Lieder, in der Ursprache oder in trefflicher Uebersetzung; in Hype- 
rion überwiegen die deutschen Dichter: Goethe, Heine, Uhland und 
deutsche Romantiker. Ueberall aber finden sich Zitate als kurze 
Wendungen in seiner Prosa eingestreut. Sie beweisen sein 
großes Interesse, seine Begeisterung für fremde Dichtung und 
Sprache. | | 
Was die innere Haltung des Prosastils anlangt,'so sind seine 
Betrachtungen und gewisse Partien seiner Erzählungen häufig 
in einem gewissen Pathos gehalten, in jenem erhabenen Aus- 
druck, den die leidenschaftliche Gemütsbewegung fordert. Es 
ist meist elegischer Art, der Dichter wird ergriffen von der 
Vergänglichkeit des Irdischen, vom Leid, das Menschenherzen 
zu ertragen haben. Er wird aber auch ergriffen von der Größe 
des Menschen, von den Gedanken an Gott und Jenseits: 
„Majestic spirit of the night, I recognize Ihee! Thou hast 
conjured up ihis glorious vision for thy votary. Thou hast 
baplised: me wilh Ihy baptism. Thou hast nourished my soul 
wilh fervent thoughts and holy aspirations, and ardent longings 
after. Ihe beautiful and the true. Majestic spirit of the past, 
I recognize thee! Thou hast bid Ihe shadow go back -for me 
upon Ihe dial-plate of time. Thou hast taught me to read in 
Ihee the present and the future, — a revelation of man's destiny 
on earlh. Thou hast taught me to see in Ihee Ihe principle that 
unfolds itself from century to century in the progress of our 
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race, — the germ in whose bosom lie unfolded the bud, the leaf, 
Ihe tree. Generations perish, like the leaves of the forest, passing 
«away when lheir mission is completed; bul al each succeeding 
spring, broader and higher spreads Ihe human mind unto its 
perfecl stature, unlo Ihe [ulfilment of its destiny, unto the per- 
feclion of ils nalure. And in Ihese high revelations, Ihou hast 


laught me more, -— thou hast taughi me to feel that I, loo, weak, 
humble, and unknown, feeble o[ purpose and irresolule of good, 
have somelhing lo accomplish upon earth, — like the falling 


lea[, like the passing wind, like Ihe drop of rain. O glorious - 
thought! that lifis me above Ihe power of time and chance, and 
fells me that I can nol pass away, and leave no .mark of ıny 
exislence ..... “  OM 272. | 


„She was inlerrupted by a knock at the sireet door; on. 
hearing which, she paused a moment, and then said — 

dt is Arthur. He was to call for. me. 

Ah, whal glimpses of home, and [ireside, and a whole life 
of happiness for Cecilia, were revealed by thal one word of love 
and inlimacy, ‚Arlhur!' and for Alice, what a sentence of doom! 
what sorrow without a name! what an endless struggle of love 
and friendship, of duty and inclination! A little. quiver of the 
eyelids and the hands, a hasty motion to raise her head from 
Cecilia’s shoulder — these were the only oulward signs of 
emotion. But a lerrible pang went lo her hearl; her blood 
rushed eddying lo her brain; and when Cecilia had taken leave 


of her wilh the trinmphant look of love beaming upon her brow, . - . 


and an elevalion in her whole attitude and bearing, as if borne 
up by attendant angels, she sank back into her chair, exhausted, 
fainting, fearing, longing, hoping lo die“ KK 289/90. 

Gegenüber dem Pathos tritt der Humgr bei Longfellow 
gänzlich zurück. Er findet sich nur in wenigen Wendungen 
und Wortspielen oder humorvoll gezeichneten Gestalten: 


„Ihe procession was led by a long orang-ulang of a man, 
in a straw hal and white dimily bob-coat, playing on an 
asthmatic clarionet, from which he contrived to blow unearthly 
sounds, ever and anon squeaking off al right angles from his 
fune, and winding up with a ground flourish on the guttural 
noles.“ OM 143. | 

„Step by step I won my way, first into his society, — then 
into his snu[f-box, — and then into his heart“ OM 122. 
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„Ihe ‚inhabilants. were orderly and industrious, went. regu- 


larly to mass and- confession, kept every saint's day in the ca- .. 


lendar, and devoutly hung Judas once a year in’ effigy.“ OM 240. 


„I dm, likewise, a disappointed man in another respect. I 


have come all the way from Madrid to Seville wilhout ‘being 
_ robbed! And Ihis, too, when I sojourned at a snail's pace, and 
had bought a watch large enough for the clock of the pillage 
church, for the express purpose of having it violently lorn from 
me by a fierce-whiskered highwayman, wilh his blunderbuss 
“and his ‚Boca abäjo, ladrones!‘ If I. print this in a beok, I am 
undone. What! travel in Spain’and not be robbed!“ OM 266. - 

„I adored, and was rejecled. 'You are in love with cerlain 
allributes’, said the lady. ’Damn your atiributes, madam‘,. said 
I; ’I know ‘nothing of attributes‘. ‘Sir, said she, wilh dignily, 
.’you have been drinking.’ So we parled.“ H 152. 


„Berkley’s self-assumed duty was lo console. his companion; _ | 
a duty which he performed like an old Spanish Matadora, a 


-woman whose business was to attend Ihe sick, and put her elbow 
into the stomach of the dying lo shorlen their agony.“ H 155. 


. Am meisten noch komnit der Humor in Kavanagh zur Geltung: _ 


„Such were Ihe inmales of Ihe gloomy house, — from which 
Ihe last — menlioned frequently expressed her intention of retiring, 
being engaged lo a travelling dentist, who, in filling her teeth with 
amalgam, had seized the opportunity to fill a soft place in her heart 
wiht something still more dangerous and mercurial. The wedding- 
day had been [rom time lo lime postponed ....“ K 226. : 


„Through all the vicissitudes of-I!hese later years, Sally had re- _ 


mained true to her principles and resolution. At Mrs. ‚Archer‘s 


death, which occured soon after Kavanagh's wedding, she had - 
retired lo this liltle collage, bought and paid for by) her own savings. 


Though often urged by Mr. Vaughai’s man, Silas, who breathed his 
soul oul upon Ihe air of summer evenings through a keyed bugle, 


she. resolutely refused to marry. .In vain did he send her letters. 


written with his own blood, — going barefooted into the brook lo 
‘be bitten by leeches, and then using his [eet as inkstands; she 
re[used again and again. u.s.w.“ K 298. u.a.m. 

Humorvoll gezeichnet sind verschiedene Gestalten seiner Prosa- 


erzählungen: In Outre-Mer die würdevollen- Respektspersonen von. 


El Pardillo (293 ff.), in Hyperion der trockene Berkley, in Kavanagh 
“die etwas säuerliche Jungfer Sally und sonstige Nebenfiguren. In 
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Kavanagh kommt auch das Idyllisch-Behagliche, so in der Be- 
schreibung "einzelner Familienszenen im Hause Je Schulmeisters, 
zur Geltung. - 


Rückblick. 
Wenn wir einen Rückblick auf vorstehende Untersuchung wer- 
fen, so kommen wir zu folgendem Ergebnis: a 


Longfellows Prosa nähert sich stark der-Sprache der Poesie durch . 
den Gebrauch eines poetisch gewählten Wortschatzes, durch die 
Verwendung altertümlicher Wörter und Formen, durch die poe- 
tische Nachstellung des Adjektivs, durch zahlreiche Inversionen, 
durch eine gewisse Gleichförmigkeit im Satzrhythmus, nicht zuletzt 
“durch die reiche Fülle poetischer Bilder und Vergleiche, und durch 
das. Ueberwiegen breiter, stimmungsvoller Beschreibungen. Der 

Vergleich mit gleichzeitigen poetischen Werken ergab eine auf- 
fällige Bestätigung dieser Tatsachen. Der Prosawortschatz erleidet 
durch. den peetischen Charakter, besonders in Outre-Mer und in 
Hyperion, eine starke Beschränkung auf einen Kreis von zwar 
poetischen, aber’ wenig charakteristischen Lieblingswörlern, auch - 
seine Epitheta ornantia sind im allgemeinen wenig anschaulich. 
Charakteristisch. für -Longfellows Prosastil sind die zahlreichen 
Häufungen von Substantiven, daneben auch von prädikativen Ad- 
jektiven. Im Satzbau herrscht eine große: Mannigfaltigkeit, doch 
überwiegen die einfacheren Satzfügungen. Charakteristisch ist jene 
Periodenform, bei der das Subjekt des Satzes, erweitert durch Sub- 
stantivhäufungen und Nebensätze, unverhältnismäßig groß gegen- 
über dem ‚Prädikate wird. Häufig beobachten wir das 'Polysyn- 

deton, seltener das’Asyndeton. Zahlreiche Ausrufesätze und rheto- 
_ rische Fragen geben dem Stil ein lebhaftes Gepräge. :. Die weitaus 
größte Zahl. der Bilder ist der Natur entnommen, sie beweisen des 
Dichters inniges Verhältnis zu dieser. Daneben finden sich auch 
viele Bilder aus dem menschlichen Leben, weniger aus der Mytho- 
logie, der Bibel, der Dichtung und der Kunst. In der Darstellung 
gelingen unserem Dichter besonders stimmungsvolle Naturschil- 
derungen - und- Beschreibungen von. romantischen Eindrücken. 
Ihnen gegenüber treten die Charakterisierung von Personen und 
die fortschreitende Erzählung sehr zurück. Einen breiten Raum 
nehmen Reflexionen und sonstige subjektive Elemente: die Anreden 
an Leser oder Personen der Handlung, die schon erwähnten Aus- 


. 


rufe, die persönlichen Zwischenbemerkungen usw. ein. Im Auf- 
bau fehlt in Outre-Mer und Hyperion jede festere Ordnung, nur in 
Kavanagh können wir von einer strafferen 'Gliederung und ein- 
‚heitlichen Handlung spechen. Auffällig ist die Verwendung von 
zahlreichen Zitaten aus den verschiedenen europäischen Litera- 
turen. Gegenüber dem Pathos tritt der Humor sehr zurück. Von 
den Prosawerken, untereinander verglichen, ist Kavanagh das reifste, 
da es sich noch am meisten den charakteristischen Vorzügen der 
Prosa nähert. Die geringe Zahl der Prosawerke aber zeigt, daß der 
Dichter selbst seine Unzulänglichkeit auf diesem Gebiete erkannt 
hai. Sein Feld war eben das poetische, vor allem das der Lyrik. 


ale 
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Der Einfluß von Jean Paul auf Longtellows. | 
Prosastil. 


Einleitung. 


Manniglach sind die Einwirkungen, denen der empfängliche 
"Geist Longfellows offen war und die sich, bald stärker, bald schwä- 
cher, in seinen Werken spiegeln, so mannigfach, daß man bei ihrer 
Lektüre bald an diesen, bald an jenen Dichter, besonders der deut- 
schen Romantik, erinnert wird”). 

Besonders nachhaltig klingt unter diesen fremden Stimmen die 
Jean Pauls, dessen außerordentliche Originalität zur bewußten 
und unbewußten Nachahmung reizte. Bei dem ganz eigenen Prosa- 
stil Jean Pauls ist seine Einwirkung auf Longfellow besonders 
auffällig. 

Jean Paul war ja der Lieblingsschriftsteller Longfellows. Im 
5. Kapitel des 1. Buches seines Hyperion bringt unser Dichter eine 
ebenso begeisterte wie treffende Charakteristik Jean Pauls. Er 
nennt ihn „The Only One“ und preist ihn wie keinen anderen deut- 
schen Dichter, selbst Goethe nicht ausgenommen. Hätte er auch 
dieses unorganisch eingegliederte Kapitel weggelassen, so wüßten 
wir doch aus vielen anderen Quellen von seiner Vorliebe für diesen 
Dichter. So nennt er ihn in einem: Briefe (vergl. Life of Long- 
[ellow I, 249) „Ihe most magnificent of the German prose writers”, 
von Jean Pauls Flegeljahren sagt er in seinem Tagebuch (vergl. 
Life of Longfellow II, 29): „It is a delicious book and gives us Ihe 
greatest delight“ und „How fine are the figures ....”, er hält Vor- 
lesungen über ihn (vergl. Life o[ Longfellow I, 251, 273), seine Lieb- 
lingslektüre ist Jean Paul (vergl. Life ai an: 217*), 220, 


3) Vergl. Campbell, Schlußwort. | 

4) Samuel Longfellow in Life of Longfellow I, 217: „But most of all. did 
he take delight in Jean Paul Richter, attracted by his sentiment, his pathos, 
his humor, his prodigal fancy, though annoyed sometimes with his freaks.“ 
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259, II, 29, III, 50I), er zitiert ihn in Hyperion (vergl. H 28 und 34). 
“So ist es nicht verwunderlich, daß Jean Paul auf die ihm in man- 
cher Hinsicht verwandte Natur des amerikanischen Dichters einen 
nachhaltigen Einfluß ausübte, der sich naturgemäß in erster Linie 
am Prosastil Longfellows bemerkbar macht. Schon bei dessen 
systematischer Betrachtung fielen uns stilistische Erscheinungen 
auf, die auf Jean Pauls Einwirkung hinweisen; sie sollen hier zu- 
sammengefaßt und ergänzt dargestellt werden. ° 

Obwohl Longfellow schon bei der Abfassung des. OutkesMer 
Jean Paul gekannt hat, so scheidet dieses Werk doch für unsere 
Betrachtung aus, denn der erweiterten und vertieften Lektüre Jean 


Pauls gab er- sich erst nach Outre-Mer hin, das daher auch noch. 


keinerlei stilistische Einflüsse Jean Pauls zeigt. 
- Von den Werken Jean Pauls werden zur stilistischen Verglei- 


chung jene größeren Romane herangezogen, von denen wir mit Be- 
' stimmtheit sagen können, daß sie Longfellow. gelesen hat, also 


Quintus Fixlein (vergl. Life of Langfellow I 249), Titan (vergl. H 19 
‚und Life of Fellow III, 20), Flegeljahre (vergl. Life of Long- 
fellow IT, 29), ferner auch Siebenkäs und Wuz. | 


Sprachwitz. 


Jean Pauls genialer Humor findet seinen stilistischen Ausdruck 
auch in den mehr äußerlichen Momenten der Sprache, in den Er- 
'scheinungen seines Sprachwitzes’). Um so auffälliger ist es, wenn 
_ wir bei Longfellow, dessen Werke überwiegend sentimental ge- 
halten sind‘), Formen des Sprachwitzes finden, die wir als sti- 
listische Fremdkörper empfinden, die uns aber sofort auf Jean 


Paul hinweisen. Ihre Zahl ist nicht allzu’ groß, im Gegensatz zu . 


Jean Paul, der sie in so reicher Fülle aufweist. 


Ueberraschende Wendung. (Aprosdokese). 

 .So. versteht es Jean Paul, durch eine überraschende. Wendung, 
die statt der nach gewöhnlichem Sprachgebrauch zu erwartenden 
im Satzzusammenhang auftritt, außerordentlich anregend zu 
wirken: 

„Es gibt Menschen und: Zeiten, wo einen rechtschaffenen Mann 
nichts mehr erquicken könnte als — Prügel, die er gäbe.” 
D. N. L. 132, 183. u | 


‚5) Eine ausführliche Darstellung desselben gibt Hermens, S. 10 ff. 
6) Vergl. TeilI, 8. 52 If. 
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„An der ganzen Tafel dauerte mich nichts als der südliche — 
Wein.” D.N. L. 134, 185. 

„Der Kindheit werf’ ich nichts vor als zuweilen — Eltern.” 
D. N. L. 134, 412°). 

Diese Eigentümlichkeit finden wir auch bei Longfellow: 

„I had a friend who is now no more; he was taken away, in 
_ Ihe bloom of life, by a very rapid — widow.” H 162. 

„On alighting at the London Hotel, the Baron found — not his 
sister, but only a: letter [from her,...” H 9. 


Zusatz, ‘mit „nämlich” eingeführt. 


Ueberraschend wirken auch die Zusätze mit „nämlich”, die 
Jean Paul erklärend an einen, meist bildlichen Ausdruck hängt: 
„Daher wünscht ich oft, die Mädchen tanzten völlig und immer 
wie die Grazien und die Horen — nämlich bloß miteinander, 
nicht mit uns Herren.” D. N. L. 132, 271. | 

„... und überall flog ihm ein Blumenkranz auf den Kopf oder 
ein Sommervogel ans Herz, nämlich wahre Freuden,...” 
D. N. L. 134, 132. 

„Gottwalt schwur beim Eintritt in sein Haus, er finde darin. 
ein sehr hübsches Stück Sonnenschein. Und Flora brachte dos 
Stück, nämlich eine mündliche Einladungskarte...” D.N.L.134, 
145°). | | 
Auch Longfellow gebraucht gelegentlich solche Zusätze mit 
„namely”; sie weisen besonders .auffällig auf Jean Paul hin: 
„‚I long to say grace over a fresh egg, and eat salt with my worst 
enemies — namely, the Cockneys at the hotel” H 121. „They were 
all asleep in their narrow pews — namely, in their beds and in 
!heir graves.” H 180. 

Aehnlich ist auch: 

„...„'in accents which, like the wild echo of the Lurley Felsen, 
came first from one side of the river and then from the other, 
— that is to say, in words alternately French and German.” H 14. 


Witzige Verbindungen im Satze. 


Begriffe, die verschiedenen Wertkategorien angehören, werden 
auf ein logisches Prädikat bezogen’). Durch derartige Verbin- 
dungen wertverschiedener Begriffe, die ein gemeinsames logisches 

') Vergl. auch D. N. L. 132, 187, 184. 133, 403. 134, 165, 412. 


82) Vergl. auch D. N. L. 131 II, 241, 247. 184, 280 u. a. m. 
dt, Vergl. Hermens a. a. O. 
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(nicht grammatikalisches) Prädikat besitzen’), bewirkt Jean PauF 
eine mehr oder weniger. geistreiche Komik, weniger geist- 
reich, . wenn dieser Sprachwitz ohne humorvolle Tendenz, rein 
äußerlich gehandhabt wird''): 

„Sogleich nach dem Essen machte er nicht Hexameter, son- 
dern Kochlöffel,...” D. N. L. 130, 292. 


„Sogar während er seinen Schinkenknochen als sein Aland: 
essen abnagte und abjeilte, befeilt’ er noch einen und den anderen. 


epischen Fuß,...” D.N.L. 130, 293. — 
‚— der Violincellist und der Violinist streichen fremdes Ge-: 
därm weniger, als sie eignes füllen —....” D. N. L. 130, 302. 


Longfellows Beeinflussung Aureh: Jean Paul zeigt sich im 
ähnlichen Gebrauch solcher überraschender Verbindurigen: 

„This was a disappointment, which the Baron POCKeted with 
the letter,...” H3. 

„Ihe lady continued to sketch, and m, to gaze at her 
beautiful face,...” H123. 

„He... took to himself many bad habits and: a Polish wife.” 
H 169. 


"u... being engaged to a travelling dentist, who, in filling her- 


teeth with amalgam, had seized the opportunity to fill a soft 
place in her heart with something still more dangerous ...” H 226.. 


„The winter came with all its affluence of nows, and its many‘ 


candidates for the vacant pulpit.” K 233. 


„At length the Spring came, and brought the birds, and the. 


flowers, and Mr. Kavanagh, the new clergyman, ...” K 238, 
„Kavanagh himself was quite indifferent about the matter, 


and met his fate with Christian Re in a white cravat and 


sacerdotal robes,...” K 263. 


Das Wortspiel: „We shall kave no Staubbach to-day, I pre-. | 
sume, only this Gießbach from the clouds.”, das sich in Hyperion. 


(123) findet, weist in der deutschen Sprachform ebenfalls auf 
Jean Paul hin, der ja ein Meister derartiger Schöpfungen der: 
Sprachlaune ist ”). 


10) Was durch die Vieldeutigkeit mancher verbaler Begriffe .ermöglicht. 
wird. 

11). Daher finden. wir diese Form des Sprachwitzes in den Jugendwerken. 
Jean Pauls häufiger als in seinen späteren reiferen. Sie ist eben doch zu 
äußerlich, nähert sich zu sehr dem reinen Wortspiel und läßt selten eine höhere 
komische Absicht zu. 

12) Vergl. Hermens 8.17 ind 7. 
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Bilder und Beispiele. 


" Das Bild ist Jean Pauls oberstes .Stilmittel‘’), das er genial 
gebraucht, oft bis zum Uebermaße häufig. Auch Longfellows_ 
Sprache ist reich an Bildern"). Die Einwirkung Jean .Pauls zeigt 
sich aber nicht an der Fülle der Bilder, die beiden Dichtern wohl 
aus ähnlich poetischer Veranlagung entspringt, — schon Outre- 
Mer weist eine, solche Bilderfülle auf, — sondern an bestimmten, 
Eigentümlichkeiten derselben, die das Vorbild, Jean’ Paul, er- 
kennen lassen. 

| Bilderhäufungen. 

“ Jean Paul schwelgt oft förmlich in Bildern. Er sucht den 
einen Begriff oder Gedanken nicht nur- durch ein Bild zu be- 
leuchten, er häuft gleich mehrere hintereinander, um ihn’ nach 
allen Richtungen hin anschaulich. zu illustrieren: „Der Kranke 
erkannte den Augenblick diese hervorragenden Spitzen einer im 


-Strome der Zeit untergegangenen' Frühlingswelt, — diesen Halb- 


schatien, diese Dämmerung versunkener Tage — diese’ Brand- 
und Schädelstätte einer himmlischen Zeit, die wir nie ver- 
gessen,...” D. N. L. 131, I, 175. 


„Aber mitten unter den hochstämmigen Ernten, unter der 
wiederholten Schöpfungsgeschichte, im lebenwimmelnden Brüt- 
ofen der Natur, in der Samenschule des reifen, unabsehlichen 
Gartens dehnte sich eine dumpfe, zerborstene -Stimme ...” 
D.N.L. 131 II 18. 


Auch Longfellow gebraucht solche Bilderhäufungen: 


„As the Baron said, he was indeed a strange owl; for the owl 
is a grave bird — a. monk who chants 'midnight mass in the 
great temple of. Nature — an anchorite — a pillar saint — the 
very Simeon Stylites of his neighbourhood.” H 67. 

„Only those who have lived in a small town can really Krb 
how great an event herein is a neiv- engagement. From tongue to 
passes the swift countersign: from eye. to eye flashes the illu- 
mination of joy, or the bale-fire of alarm;” K290. 


„You have. no children, Kavanagh; we have five’ ‘Ah, so 


"many already ? exclamed Kavanagh. ‘A living- Pentateuch ! A 
- beautiful: Pentapulon, or jergalet ID: of Life! A charming 


number !” K 301. 


18) Vergl. Schulze. 
14) Vergl. Teil I S. 23 ff. 
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Sinnlichkeit der Bilder. 

Jean Paul sieht in der Sinnlichkeit der Sprache einen der 
wesentlichen Bestandteile des Humors’”). Er versteht darunter 
die Individualisierung bis ins Kleinste durch die veranschau- 
lichenden Stilmittel der Sprache, vor allem durch die Verwendung 
vorstellungskräftiger Worte. Und in der Tat, wenn wir seine‘ Bil- 
der betrachten, so fällt uns. ihre greifbare Deutlichkeit und ihre 
bis in die Nebenzüge gehende Genauigkeit :auf. Sie „schwitzen 
aus allen Poren Individualität,“ um einen treffenden Ausdruck 
Hermens') im Stile Jean Pauls zu gebrauchen. Es muß uns 
daher auffallen, wenn sich bei Longfellow, dessen Bilder im all- 
gemeinen poetisch konventionell, mehr allgemein gehalten sind, 
Bilder von stark realistischem Charakter finden, Bilder, die uns 
in ihrer Sinnlichkeit an Jean Paul erinnern. . 

Es folgen zunächst einige derartige Bilder Jean Pauls: 

„Nicht die Größe, sondern die Unbestimmtheit des Schmerzes, 
nicht der Minotaurus des Labyrinths, der Kellerfrost, die Eck- 
felsen und Gruben desselben ziehen uns darin die- Brust zu- 
sammen, sondern die lange Nacht und Windung seines Aus- 
gangs.” D. N. L. 133, 63. 

„Er brachte sie bis zu Tränen; denn er konnte ohne Schonung 
ihr die grausamsten Worte wie Widerhaken tief ins Herz wer- 
fen; er hatte ‘die vollendete Entschlossenheit eines Staatsmannes, 
der wie ein großer Raubvogel das Opfertier, das er nicht be- 
zwingen oder schleppen kann, an einen Abgrund treibt und mil 
den Flügeln hinunterschlägt, um es drunten besiegt zu finden.” 
D. N. L. 133, 243. 

„Sein Ich fuhr ängstlich oben in allen vier Gehirnkammern 


_ und darauf unten in den beiden Herzkammern wie eine Maus 


umher, um darin ein schmackhaftes Ideenkörnchen aufzutreiben, 
das er dem Elsasser zutragen und vorlegen könnte zum Imbiß.” 
D. N. L. 134, 229. 

Aehnlich realistischen Charakter zeigen auch mehrere Bilder 
Longfellows: 

„Ihere are dark abysses and yawning gulfs in the human 
heart, which can be rendered passable only by bridging them 
over with iron nerves and sinews, al Challey bridged the Sarine in 


Switzerland, and Telford the sea between Anglesea and England, 


with chain-bridges” H 41. 


i$) Vergl. Hermens S. 261 ind 283. 
16) Vergl. Hermens S. 286. 
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„Those green-coated musicians, the frogs, make holiday in 
the neighbouring marshes. They, too, belong to the orchestra of: 
Nature, whose vast theatre is again opened, though the doors 
have been so long bolted with icicles, and the scenery hung with 
snow and [rost like cobwebs.” H 47. 


„When the first bell rang, like a brazen mortar, it seemed - 
froom- its gloomy fortress to bombard the village with bursting 
shells of sound, that en over the houses, shattering the ears‘ 
of all the parishioners,... K 223. 


„We are like children who are astonished and: delighted only 
by the second-hand of the clock, not by the hour-hand.” K 239. 


‘Gelehrte, weither geholte Bilder. 


Es ist bekannt, daß Jean Paul seine Bilder und Beispiele oft 
den entlegensten Quellen entnimmt. Schon in seiner Jugend sam- 
melte er mit einer wahren Leidenschaft in Zettelkasten Exzerpte, 
die ihm den Stoff für Bilder und Beispiele liefern sollten. Der 
Wissenschaft und Kunst, dem Alltag und der Natur, überhaupt 
jedem Gebiete entnimmt er seine Bilder, vor allem aber dem ge- 
lehrten Wissen. Die gelehrten Bilder dienen seinem Humor, seiner 
Ironie’), seltener gebraucht er sie an ernsten Stellen. Auch bei 
Longfellow begegnen wir gelehrten, weither geholten Bildern und 
Beispielen, die auch manchmal humorvolle Züge aufweisen. Sie 
wollen aber wenig in den ganzen Stil Longfellows passen; oft 
erscheinen sie uns gesucht, was bei Jean Paul weniger siörend 
wirkt, da dessen Stil auch im übrigen originell ist.. Zunächst 
folgen einige solcher Bilder Jean Pauls: 

„Wie (nach Linne) die älteren Botaniker, ein Croll, Porta, 
Helvetius, Fabricius, aus der Aehnlichkeit, die ein Gewächs mit 
einer Krankheit hatte, den Schluß machten, daß es solche hebe 
— daher sie gelbe Pflanzen, Safran, Kurkumei, gegen Gelbsucht 


verschrieben — Drachenblut, japanische Erde gegen Dyssenterie 
— Kopfkohl gegen Kopfweh . — spitze Finger, Fischgräten gegen 
Seitenstich, — wie also die offizinelle Pflanze sich wenigstens 


von weilem dem Gebrechen nähert, wogegen sie wirkt, so neh- 

men auch in den Händen guter Frühprediger: die geistigen Heil- 

mittel, Predigten, Ermahnungen, die Gestalt der Krankheiten, 

des Zornes, des Stolzes, des Geizes an, wider welche sie arbei- 
len, ...” D.N.L. 131, II, 214. 


17) Vergl. Hermens S. 224 ff. 
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„Caligula wolle seine Cäsonia foltern lassen, um nur von ihr 
zu wissen, warum er sie so liebe — ich wäre das auch instand.” 
D.N.L 133, 373.- . = 


„Bürgerliche werden, wie die. Gewächse im alten Syslenen von 
Tournefort, nach Blumen’ und Früchten klassifiziert: Adelige 
aber viel einfacher, wie von. Linng, näch dem: Geschlechts- 
(Sexual-) Sysiem, und es a dabei keine Irrtümer.” D. N. L. 134, 
. 204, 


Longfellow:. 


„In ancient times there stood in the citadel of Allen: three 
statues of Minerva. The first was of olive wood, and, according 
to popular tradition, had fallen from heaven. The second was of 


.  bronze, commemorating the victory of Marathon; and the third 
of gold and ivory, — a great miracle of art in the age of Pericles. 


And thus in the citadel of Time stands Man himself.” H 12. 


„Sweet child I If the face of the deceiver comes so often bet- 

‘ween thee and Heaven, I tremble for thy fate! The plant that 
- sprang [rom Helen’s tears destroyed serpents; would that from 
thine might spring up heart’s-ease — some plant, at least, to 
| destroy the ‚serpents in thy bossom P_ H66. 


„There it (— Ems) -lay, deep sunk in the hollow beneath 
them, as if some inhabitant of Sirius, like him spoken of in Vol- 
taire’s tale of Micromegas, held it in the hollow of his hand.” H'91. 


„When the learned Thomas Diafoirus wooed the fair Ange- 
‚lique, he drew from his pocket a medical thesis, and presented 
it to her, as the first-fruits of his genius; and at the same time 


invited her, with her father’s permission, to attend the dissection 
of a woman, upon whom he was to lecture.‘ Paul Flemming did - 


nearly the same. thing, and so often, that it had become a 
habit.”- H 132. 


nn „Hoffman: says, in one of his nölesbooks that on Ihe sledenih 
of March, at half-past eight o’clock, .precisely, he was an. ass. 


-. That is what I was this IUOEING, at er ten o’clock ‚pre- 


- eisely,...” H 151/2. 


„If the cucumber is bitter, throw it away, as the philosopher 
Marcus Antonius says, in his Meditations. Forget her, and all 
will be as if you had not known her.“ H 153. 


„...; they missed the venerable grey hair, and the voice that 


had spoken to them in childhood, and for ever preserved the 
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_ memory of it in their hearts, as in the Russian church the old 
hmyns of the earliest centuries are still piouly- retained.”-K 233'°). 


Aehnliche Bilder. 

Einige Bilder Longfellows lassen nicht nur in der Form, son- 
dern auch im Inhalt das Vorbild, Jean Paul, erkennen: : 

„...; and ever, as he floated upon the great sea of life, he. 
looked down through the transparent walers, checkered with 
sunshine and shade, into the vast chambers of the mighty deep, 
in which his happier days had sunk, and wherein they were 
Iying still visible, like golden sands, and precious stones,.and 
pearls; and half in despair, half in hope, he grasped downward 
after them again, and drew back his.hand, filled only with sea- 
weed, and dripping with briny tears!” H 13. | 

"Damit vergleiche man bei Jean Paul: 

„O, als der gleichsam dreifach besaitete Ton ihm seine alten, 
fast unkenntlichen Hoffnungen vorüberführte — als er tief zu 
dem schon hoch vom Strom der Jahre überdeckten Arkadien 
hinuntersah und sich drunten mit seinen jungen, [rischen Wün-. 
schen erblickte,...” D. N. L. 131 II, 37.- 

. Ferner bei Longfellow: 

„I have been thinking how a moral Linnaeus ron classify 
our race. I think he would divide it, — not as Lord Byron did, 
into two great classes, the bores und those who are bored, — but 
into three, namely, AODpU Men, Lucky Dogs, and Miserable 
Wretches.” | 

Damit vergleiche man: 

„Bürgerliche werden, wie die Gewächse im alten System ” von 
Tournefort,- nach Blumen und Früchten klassifiziert; Adelige 
aber viel einfacher, wie von -Linne, nach dem Geschlechts- 
(Sexual-)System,...” D. N. L. 134, 204/5. | 

In Jean Pauls Ton sind auch folgende Bilder gehalten: 

„And overhead bends the blue sky, dewg and soft, and radiant 
with innumerable stars, like the inverted bell of some blue flower 
'sprinkled with golden dust, and breathing fragrance.” ‘H 48. 

„She signalised his mortifying defeat as if it had been a vic- 
tory, by showering kisses, like roses, upon his [orehead . and 
cheeks, as he passed beneath the triumphal archway of her arms, 
trying in vain to articulate —”. K213. r 


‘18) Vergl. auch H 15, 54, 57, 83, 102, 118, 139, -152, 154, 156, 158,160, 202, 205. 
"KK 29071. | | 
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„let thy days end where they began, and, like the emblem 
of eternity, let the serpent of life eoil itself round and take its 
fail into its mouth, and be still [rom its hissing for evermore !” 
K 230,. | 


An Jean Paul erinnern uns auch diese anschaulichen Personi- 
fikationen: 


„Thus the evening set in, . winter stood at the gate wagging 
his white and shaggy beard, like an old harper, chanting an old 
rhyme — ‘How cold it is! how cold it is?” H29. | 


„To Mr. Churchill this beloved season — this Joseph with his 
coat of many colours, as he was fond of calling it — brought an 
unexpected guest,...” K275. 


Darstellung. 


Einwirkungen Jean Pauls weist auch die Art der Darstellung 
bei Longfellow auf, so bei der Charakterisierung gewisser 
_Personen'’). Wie Jean Paul in seinen Hauptwerken wirksame Kon- 
trastfiguren: lebenstüchtige Realmenschen mit stacheliger Außen- 
seite und köstlichem Innern neben seine schwärmerischen, senti- 
mentalen Helden setzt: im Siebenkäs Leibgeber neben Siebenkäs, 
in den Flegeljahren Vult neben Walt, im Titan Schoppe neben 
Albano, so stellt Longfellow in Hyperion den Baron Hohenfels, 
später Berkly, eine ganz Jean Paulsche Gestalt, neben Flemming, 
den sentimentalen, hochfliegenden Idealisten; später zeichnet er 
in Churchill eine Kontrastfigur, die in manchen Zügen an die 
Jean Paulschen Schulmeistergestalten erinnert. Das Vorbild für 
Berkley ist im Schoppe des Titan, im Leibgeber des Siebenkäs 
kaum zu verkennen: Der ähnliche, derbe Humor, die gleiche 
Spottsucht, die gleiche Vertrautheit mit dem realen Leben,. wenn 
auch im ganzen-die Nachbildung nicht im entferntesten an die 
Gestalten Jean Pauls heranreichen kann. Aehnlichkeiten zeigen. 
sich bis in einzelne Nebenzüge hinein: So haben Berkley und 
Schoppe die Ben ohEbeil übertrieben oft kalte, abhärtende Bäder 
zu nehmen’°).. 


102) Beiden Dichtern sind auch breite und oft begeisterte Natur- 
schilderungen gemeinsam. Doch kann man hier kaum von einer sti- 
listischen Abhängigkeit sprechen. Naturliebe war ein Zug der Romantik, der 
Longfellow innerlich angehört. Auch sind diese Naturschilderungen bei Jean 
Paul viel organischer ins Ganze eingebaut als bei Longfellow, bei dem sie 
oft reiner Selbstzweck sind. (Vergl. Teil I, S. 40 ff.) 

20) Vergl. H113 mit D. N. L. 132, 226. 
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In der Einführung der Personen beobachten wir ebenfalls ge- 
wisse Abhängigkeiten, wenn auch hier der Nachahmer Long- 
fellow weit hinter seinem Vorbilde zurückbleibt. Beide stellen 
uns ihre Helden in ähnlich bildlicher Sprache vor: 

Jean Paul: 

„Die jugendlich warme Gestalt Cesaras wurde durch den Ernst 
eines nur in die Zukunft vertieften Auges und eines männlich- 
festgeschlossenen Mundes und durch die trotzige Entschlossen- 
heit junger, frischer Kräfte noch mehr veredelt; er schien noch 
ein Brennspiegel im Mondlicht oder ein dunkler Edelstein von 
zu vieler Farbe zu sein, den die Welt, wie andere Juwelen, erst 
durch Hohblschleifen lichtet und bessert.” D. N. L. 132, 8. 

„Sein Vater, Gaspard de Cesara, Ritter des goldnen Vließes ..., 
ein vom Schicksal dreischneidig und glänzend geschliffner Geist, 
hatte in der Jugend wilde Kräfte..., und die sich im vornehmen 
Leben so wenig bewegen konnten als ein Seekraken im Hafen 
— „..— er wurde mit großen und kleinen Menschen und Höfen 
vertraut und oft verflochten, zog aber immer als ein Strom mit 
eignen Wellen durchs Weltmeer.” D.N.L. 132, 9. 

Longfellow: 

„Flemming had already lived through the olive age. He was 
passing into the age of bronze, into his early manhood; and in 
his hands the flowers of Paradise were changing to the sword 
and shield... Imagination was the ruling power of his mind. 
His thoughts were twin-born; the thought itself, and its figu- 
rative semblance in the outer world. Thus, through the quiet, 
still waters of his soul, .each image floated double, 'swan and 
shadow. usw.” H 12/3. 

„Mr. Berkley was an Englishman of forkmes- a nöndiEhkumöired: 
humane old bachelor; remarkable alike for his common sense and 
his eccentricity. That is to say, the basis of his character was 
good, sound, common sense, trodden down and smoothed by edu- 
cation; but this level ground-work his strange and whimsical 
fancy used as a dancing-floor, whereon to exhibit her eccentric 
tricks” H 113. 

„Nature had made Mr. Churchill a poet, but destiny made him 
a schoolmaster... Life presented itself to him like the Sphinzx, 
with its perpetual riddle of the real and the ideal.” | 

„Thus he dallied with his thoughts and with all things, and 
'wasled his strerigth on trifles; like the lazy sea, that plays with 
the pebbles on its beach, but under the inspiration of the wind 
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might. lift great navies on its outstretched palms, and toss them 
into the air as playthings.’ K 209. 


Wie Jean Paul, so kommt es. auch Longfellow in erster Linie 
darauf an, die innere Enwicklung seines Helden zu zeigen. Das 
ist besonders, inr Hyperion der Fall, wo ihr gegenüber die äußere 
Handlung völlig‘ zurücktritt. Hyperion ist ein Entwicklungs- 
“ roman’), wie Jean Pauls Titan. 


: Aufbau. 


Auch-im Aufbau’”) zeigen sich bei Longfellow stilistische Eigen- 


"tümlichkeiten, die auf Jean Paul hinweisen. Vor allem sind es 


zahlreiche Absch wei fu ngen, die beiden Dichtern gemeinsam 
‚sind. Sie entspringen dem subjektiven Charakter ihrer Dichtungen, 
von dem noch in anderem Zusammenhange zu reden ist. Bei Jean 
Paul sind es die immer wieder den Gang der Handlung unter- 
brechenden Zwischenbemerkungen, die. oft ganze Kapitel, als 
Extrablätter, als Trostbriefe, als Blumen- und Fruchtstücke, als 
Nachträge usw. ausfüllen. Bei Longfellow entsprechen ihnen 
neben den zahlreich eingestreuten Reflexionen’) die einleitenden 
Kapitel zu.den verschiedenen Books in Hyperion. Besonders auf- 
fällig ist in dieser Hinsicht Chapter I (A Miserere), BookIV, 


' worin der Dichter ganz nach Jean Pauls Manier über seine Arbeit 
. und den Aufbau ‘seines. Romanes spricht. Noch lebhafter er- 


innert uns -an Jean Paul das XIII: Kapitel von Kavanagh, wo 
Longfellow in ähnlich bilderreicher Sprache wie Jean Paul eine 
ganze Reihe. von Aphorismen "unvermittelt nebeneinandersetzt. 


‘ Einige von ihneh mögen als Beispiel dienen: 


„Moralitj, without religion, is only a kind of dead-reckoning 


— an endeavour to find our 'place on a cloudy sed by measuring 


the distance we have,run, but. without any observation of the 
_ ‚heavenly bodies.- 
Men of genius are often dull and inert in "society, as the blazing 


.meleor, when it descends to earth, is only a stone. The natural 


only is permanent. Fantastic Idols may be worshipped for 
a while; but at length they are overturned by the continual and 


. silent progress of Truth, as the grim statues of Copan have been 


pushed from their pedestals by the growth of forest trees, whose 


 seeds were sown by the wind ii the ruined walls” usw. 
31) Vergl. Campbell S. 6. 


22) Vergl. Teil I, S. 49 ff. 
= Vergl. Teil I, S. 5 ff. 


= 


. Man vergleiche ‚damit bei Jean Paul: D. N. L. 131, 1.177. 134, 
387]8. & 

Die kürzeren Betrachtungen, die Baustelle einschiebt, Be 
einige Male ganz im Tone Jean Pauls gehalten, vor allem die 
ergreifenden Friedhofsgedanken, die bei beiden Dichtern durch 
den ‚Glauben an Gott und Unsterblichkeit gemildert sind: 


„O, if we had spiritual 'organs to see and hear things now ° 


invisible und inaudible to. us, we should behold the whole air 
filled .with departing souls of that 'vast multitude which every 
moment dies, — should behold them streaming up like thin 
 vapours heavenward, and hear the startling blast of the arch- 
angel’s trump sounding incessant through the universe, and. pro-. - 
claiming the awful: judgement-day. ? H 165. 

‘„O, that I could behold thee as thou art — the region a 
.life, and light, and love, and the dwelling-place of those beloved 
ones, whose being has flowed onward, like a silverclear stream 
' .into the solemn-sounding main, into the ocean of eternity I” H 107: - 


„How peaceful is the dwelling-place of those who inhabit the 
green hamlets and populous cities of.the dead! They need no 
antidote for care, no armour against fate. No morning sun shines 
in at the closed windows and awakens “them, nor shall “until 
the last great day.” usw. H 177. 

‘ Bei Jean Päul vergleiche man damit D. N. L. 131 1, 141, 144. 
13111, %9 ff. 


“ An Jean Paul erinnert uns auch die summarische Zusa’m- 
menfassung von Ereignissen in Briefform, wie sie 
"im Kavanagh,. Kapitel XII und XXVII vorkommt‘‘). 


. Wie bei Jean Paul fehlt auch bei Longfellow der straffe Auf- 
bau, die Geschlossenheit der Handlung, vor allem im Hyperion. 
Wie Jean’ Paul in den meisten seiner Romane, so strebt hier 
 Longfellow danach, alles, was sein Zettelkasten über Deutschland 
enthielt, in diesem Werke unterzubringen. Daher stehen viele 
Kapitel in keinem rechten Zusammenhang mit ‘der Handlung 
oder dem Charakter des Helden. Die ersten beiden Bücher des 
Hyperion enthalten 18 Kapitel, von denen etwa nur 5 in genügend 
enger Beziehung zu der zu erwartenden Handlung stehen. In 
den anderen Kapiteln treten Erzählungen deutscher Legenden 
(Book I, Chapters II und IV) und theoretisierende Gespräche über 
deutsche Literatur in den Vordergrund, so jene über Jean Paul 


° 24) Vergl. damit z. B. D. N. L. 131 II, 87. - 
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(Book I, Chapter V) und Goethe (Book 1, Chapter VIII). -Ueber- 
haupt merkt man allenthalben die Absicht des Dichters, mög- 
lichst viel Interessantes über Deutschland zu berichten, wodurch 
jede Geschlossenheit des Aufbaus zerstört wird. Ä 


- Subjektivismus. 


Der Subjektivismus Jean Pauls, der sich besonders in den ver- 


schiedenen Unterbrechungen im Laufe der Romanhandlung 
äußert, durch Ausrufe, durch teilnahmsvolles Anreden der han- 


delnden Personen und der Leser, durch die meist humorvollen 
Bemerkungen des Dichters über seine Arbeit, über Kritiker, Leser 
und sich selbst usw., hat auch auf Longfellows Prosastil ein- 
gewirkt. Allenthalben werden wir bei der Lektüre von Hyperion 
und Kavanagh an diese auffallenden Sonderheiten Jean Pauls 
erinnert. Die Ausrufe können hier übergangen werden; ihr 
häufiges Vorkommen wurde schon im I. Teil festgestellt’’). Deut- 
licher weist das teilnahmsvolle Ansprechen der‘ 
handelnden Personen und Anreden der Leser auf 
Jean Pauls Einfluß hin: 


„Alas ! poor child! thou too must learn, like others, that Ihe 
sublime mystery of Providence goes on in silence, ...” H 65. 

„Sweet child! If the face of the deceiver comes so often 
between thee and Heaven, I tremble for thy fatel” H 66. 

„Under such a green, triumphal arch, O reader, with the 
odour of flowers about thee, and the song. of birds, Shalt thou 
pass onward into the enchanted land, as through the ivory gate of 
dreams !’ H 105. 


„I know that my gentle reader is blessed with the divine gift. 
of a poetic fancy,...” H 141. 


„O, how beautiful it is to love! Even thou, that sneerest at 
this page, and laughest in cold indifference or scorn if others 
are near thee, thou, too, must acknowledge its truth when thou 
art alone;...” H145 u. a. m.) 

Damit vergleiche man bei Jean Paul: | 

„Müde, Bedrängte ! wie langsam geht: dein Auge auf! 08 
wärmste Heilpflaster der Erde, der Schlaf, hat sich verschoben, ae 
D. N. L. 1311, 105. 


02) Bei Jean Paul vergl. D. N. L. 131 IL, 164, 196. 133, 298. 134, 170 und viele 
andere mehr. 
26) Vergl. Teil I, S. 46 ff. 
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„Aber glücklicher Firmian! In welcher Ferne, tief in Süd- 
Süd-West, zogen jetzt die Strichgewitter deiner Tage !’ D. N. L. 
13111, 83. 

„Guter Firmian ! Geh zu deinem gerührten Freunde mit deiner 
gerührten Seele;...” D. N. L. 131 II, 99. 


.ich und der Leser haben bisher auf nichts hingearbeitet 
als auf das Beschließen des Buchs —...” D. N. L. 131, II, 266. 

„Aber nun bitt’ ich sämtliche Beserinnen entweder in das 
Schießhaus einzutreten oder...” D. N.:L. 132, 74. u. a. m. 

Noch charakteristischer sind die subjektiven, oft humorvollen 
Bemerkungen des Dichters über seine Arbeit, die - 
uns lebhaft an Jean Paul erinnern: 

„But I will not attempt to describe the Rhine; it would make 
this chapter much too long.” H4. Ä 

„And this reminds me that I have not yet described my hero. 
I will do it now,...“ H12. 


„I will not prolong this journey, for I am weary and way 
worn, and would fain be at Heidelberg with my readers and my 
hero.’ H22. 

„Thus endeth the First Book of Hyperion. I made no record 
of the winter.” H 44. 


„I will not disguise the truth. She is my heroine; and I mean 
to describe her with great truth and beauty, so that all shall be 
in love with her,...” H 118°) 


Aus Jean Paul seien nur einige Beispiele angeführt: 

„Ich schließe schon zum zweitenmal die Kapitel dieser Lebens- 
beschreibung, wie ein Leben, mit einem Schlaf.” D. N. L. 1311 8. 

„Ich kann nicht alles auf einmal erzählen, sonst hätt’ ich’s dem 
Leser, der schon lange darauf passen wird, eher gesagt, daß ....“ 
D.N.L. 131 I, 102. 

„Aber er tat sich jetzt mehr Unrecht als sonst Lenetten. ‚Ich 
' will auf der Stelle die Welt mit meinen Gedanken darüber be- 
schenken.“ D. N.L. 131 Il, 259. u. a. m. 

Jean Paul setzt sich ab und zu mit seinen Kri t ikern ausein- 
ander; auch für diese höchst subjektive Art der Unterbrechung 
findet sich ein Beispiel im Hyperion: 

„I know not this Romanesque, and at times HlanBoyahk style 

of architecture may please the critics.“ H 157. 


1) Vergl. ‚auch H141, 151 und Chapter I, Book IV. 
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Bei Jean Paul vergleiche man: 

„O Kritiker! Kritiker, wär's meine Geschichte, wie wollt ich 
sie für euch ae und schrauben und verwirren und quirlen 
und kräuseln ....“ D. N.L. 134, 329. u. a. m. 


Beide Dichter a es auch nicht, von sich selber im Laufe 
. der Handlung zu sprechen: | 


„Bu heavens! if I were a German, I would be proud of it too; 
and .....“ H4. 


„of a truth, I do not ach wonder that ihe German poet, 
Schiller, loved to write by candle-light, with a bottle- of Rhine- 
wine upon the table...“ H39. " 


„Ihat is the very a I am now thinking of, as I sit here 
"af my pleasant chamber window, and enjoy the balmy air of a 
bright summer morning, ....“ H158. 


Ein Beispiel möge für viele andere bei Jean Paul genügen: 

„Ich stehe zwar voller Rührung und voll Glückwünsche neben 
dem Kusse zweier Freundinnen und neben der Umarmung von 
zwei tugendhaften Liebenden, und aus dem Feuer ihrer Altäre 
fliegen Funken in mich; aber ..... “ D.N.L. 131 1, 148. 


Nicht zuletzt stimmen unsere Dichter in der Subjektivität 
‚derdargestelltenCharaktere überein. Wie die Helden - 
Jean Pauls: Quintus Fixlein, Siebenkäs, Leibgeber, Titan, Schoppe, 
Walt und Vult Abbilder des Dichters selbst sind, so tritt uns auch 
in Flemming und Churchill der Dichter selbst gegenüber. 


Humor. 


Weniger stark ist die Einwirkung von Jean Pauls geistreichem, 
genialem Humor auf unseren mehr pathelisch ernst gestimmten 
Dichter. Doch weisen die humorvollen Stellen bei ihm. deutlich 
auf Jean Paul hin. Er zeichnet humorvolle Gestalten, die an 
Jean Pauls köstliche Figuren erinnern. Besonders Berkley zeigt 
auffällig den Einfluß von Jean Pauls Humor; von ihm war ja 
schon an anderer Stelle die Rede. | 
. Ganz im Tone Jean Pauls führt er uns diesen drolligen Kauz 
vor: | \ 

- „On the sofa sat a gentleman, reading; a stout gentleman of 
perhaps forty-five, round, ruddy, and with a head which, being 
a little bald on the top, looked not unlike a crow’s nes. with 
one egg in it ...... “ H11. 
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Wie Schoppe in Titan fällt ihm die Rolle des Trösters zu, der 
die Liebesschmerzen des sentimentalen Helden mildern spll, auf 
seine Weise. Schon seine ganze Sprechweise ist im ‚Stile, Jean 
Pauls gehalten: 

„This is a miserable piece of business !” exclaimed Berkley, 
when he had finished. ‘Strange enough ! And yet I have long 
ceased to marvel at the caprices of women. Did not Pan capti- 
vate the chaste Diana? Did not Titania love Nick Bottom, with 
his ass’s head? Do you think that maiden’s eyes are no longer 
touched with the juice of love-idleness? ... I adored, and was 
rejected. ‘You are in love with certain attributs. said $he lady. 
‘Damn your attributes, madam, said I; ‘I know nothing of attri- 
butes,‘ ‘Sir, ‘said she, with dignity, ’'you have been drinking. So 
we parted...’ usw. H 152ff. 

„Ihey made a such noise about their sunrise, that I determined 


I would not see it. So I lay snug in bed, and only peeped through | 


the window curtain. That was enough. Just above the house, 
on the top of the hill, stood some fifty half-dressed, ro'mantic 
individuals, shivering in the wet grass; and a short distance from 
them, a miserable wretch, blowing a long wooden horn. ’That’s 
your sunrise on Ihe Righi, is‘ it® said I, and went .to sleep 
again ....“ H 114. 

en Pauls tragisch-humoristische Figuren, besonders Sieben- 
käs, scheint Longfellow für seinen Churchill in Kavanagh vor 
Augen gehabt zu haben. Wie Siebenkäs, so führt Churchill einen 
ewigen Kampf gegen die 'Kleinlichkeiten des häuslichen Lebens. 
(Vergl. z. B. Siebenkäs 5. Kapitel und Kavanagh V., XI. und XX. 
- Kapitel.) 

Von der feinen Ironie Jean Pauls dagegen hat Longfellow 
so gut wie nichts. Nur eine Stelle in Kavanagh läßt ironische. 


Züge Jean Pauls erkennen: Im XXVIlI. Kapitel (S.292) beschreibt . 


Longfellow das Festmahl beim Schulmeister Churchill: 

„There being only six guests, and the dinner being modelled 
upon one for twenty-four persons, Russian style in November, it 
was very abundant. It began with a Colbert soup, and ended 
with a Nesselrode pudding; but as no allusion was made in the 
course of the repast to the French names of the dishes, and the 
_ mutton, and.turnips, and pancakes were all called by their English 


patronymies, the dinner appeared less magnificent in reality than 


in the bill of fare, and the guests did not fully appreciate how 
superb a banquet they were enjoying.” 


sei 


Das erinnert uns an eine ähnliche Situation im Siebenkäs (D. 
N. L. 131 I, 216 ff.), wo ebenfalls im ironischen Tone die Gänge des 
Hochzeitsmahles ausführlich wie ein prunkvolles Hofessen be- 
“ schrieben werden. 


Sonstiges. 


Longfellow gebraucht einige Male das historische Prä- 
 sens (H5, 11, 180). Doch scheint hier ein Einfluß Jean Pauls, 
der dieses Stilmittel recht geschickt verwendet, nicht vorzuliegen, 
da es sich schon in Outre- Mer m und zwar häufiger als im 
Hyperion. | 

Das Idyllische im Ausmalen des Familienkleinlebens, das 


Jean Paul so köstlich im Quintus Fixlein und Siebenkäs gelingt, 


mag wohl auf unseren Dichter eingewirkt haben. Beweise hiefür sind 
Kavanagh Kapitel II und XI, wo das Familienglück des Schul- 
meisters mit idyllischer Behaglichkeit geschildert wird. 


Zum Schluß sei auf einige Situationen hingewiesen, die 

wohl auf Jean Pauls Anregung hin entstanden sind, da sie sich in 
ähnlicher stilistischer Form geben. So erinnert an das phantasie- 
volle Ausmalen eines fremden Lebenszustandes in den Flegeljahren 
(D.N.L. 134, 18 ff. „Das Glück eines schwedischen Pfarrers“) jenes 
Kapitel im Hyperion, wo Mary Ashburton in ihrem sketch-book 


sich das Leben eines jungen Künstlers in Rom in ähnlich ein- 


gehender Weise ausmalt. 
Die Episode von Emma von Ilmenau (in Hyperion) erinnert 


in ihrem Ausgange an Jean Pauls Titan, in dem zwei Verfüh- 


rungsszenen eindrucksvoll geschildert werden. Die ganze Stim- 
mung in der Natur und Umgebung deutet das Schicksalhafie an, 
der Fall des Weibes wird verhüllt durch die bildliche Sprache: 


Jean Paul: 

„Plötzlich fingen im Tal die Flöten an, die der fromme Vater 
zu seinen Abendgebeten spielen ließ. Wie Töne auf dem Schlacht- 
feld riefen sie den Mord heran. — da. schmolz Lindas gold’ner 
Thron des Glücks und Lebens glühend nieder, und sie sank herab, 
und das weiße Brautkleid ihrer Unschuld wurde zerissen und zu 
Asche“ D.N.L. 133, 373. (Vergl. auch 133, 128.) 

Longfellow: 

„The forget-me-nots looked up to heaven, with their meek blue 
eyes, [rom their home in {he Angel’s Meadow. Calmly stood the 
mountain of all Saints, in its majeslic, holy stillness; the river 
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lowed so [ar below, that the murmur of its waters was not heard; 
here was not a sigh of the evening wind among Ihe leaves — not 

sound upon the earth nor in the air; — and yet that night there 
ell a star [from heaven !” H96. (Vergl. auch K 283.) 


Rückblick. 


Fassen wir diesen II. Teil der Untersuchung kurz zusammen, 
so kommen wir zu folgendem Ergebnis: 


Der Prosastil Longfellows weist im Hyperion und Kasanzeh 
verschiedene Eigentümlichkeiten auf, die nur auf die Einwirkung 
Jean Pauls zurückzuführen sind. Am deutlichsten ist dieser Ein- 
fluß zu erkennen an den Erscheinungen des Sprachwitzes: den 
überraschenden Wendungen, den Zusätzen mit ‚nämlich’, den wit- 
zigen Verbindungen im Satze, an Bildern und Beispielen in ihren 
Häufungen, ihrem realistischen und gelehrten Charakter oder ihrer 
inhaltlichen Aehnlichkeit mit Jean Paulschen Bildern, an den 
Kontrastfiguren, an der Art der Einführung der Personen, an den 
Abschweifungen, vor allem aber an dem Subjektivismus, dem ge- 
legentlichen Humor, schließlich auch an der Neigung zu idyllischer 
Kleinmalerei und am Stile, der in den von Jean Paul angeregten 
Situationen zu beobachten ist. 


Daneben zeigen sich andere stilistische Eigentümlichkeiten, die 
zwar an Jean Paul erinnern, aber wohl nicht erst durch dessen 
Einwirkung entstanden sind, sondern sich aus ähnlichen Cha- 
rakterzügen beider Dichter erklären: der Gebrauch des historischen 
Präsens, die begeisterten Naturschilderungen und die zahlreichen 
Ausrufe, 


Lebenslauf. 


Ich, .Otto Deiml, Sohn des Postassistenten a. D. Georg Deiml und 
seiner Frau Eva, geb. Neupert, wurde am 14: Oktober 1899 zu Würz- 
burg geboren. Nach 4 Jahren Volksschule besuchte ich dieRealschule 
Kronach (Oberfranken) und dann die Oberrealschule Bayreuth. 
Mai 1917 wurde ich Soldat und, nahm als Frontkämpfer am Welt- 
kriege teil. Oktober 1919 .erhielt ich das Reifezeugnis der Ober- 
realschule Bayreuth. Dann studierte ich seit dem Winter-Halbjahr 
1919/1920 an der Universität München 8 Semester englische und 
deutsche Philologie, Geschichte und Philosophie. Herbst 1923 be- 
stand ich den 1. Prüfungsabschnitt für Lehramisanwärter in den 
Fächern Englisch, Deutsch und Geschichte, Sommer 1924 den 
2. Abschnitt (Assessorenprüfung). Während meines Referendar- 
jahres in Nürnberg und unmittelbar darauf widmete ich mich an 
der Universität Erlangen weiterhin philologischen und historischen 
Studien. 

In München und Erlangen hörte ich folgende Herren Professoren: 
Schick, Wells, Brotanek, Voßler, von der Leyen, Wilhelm, Borinski, 
Muncker, v. Kraus, Maußer, Kutscher, Woerner, Doeberl, Bitteraul, 
Buchner,‘ König, Marcks, v. Müller, Wölfflin, Becher, Meier 'und 
Meyer. Von September 1924 bis April 1927 war ich an der Höheren 
Handelsschule Landau (Pfalz) unterrichtlich tätig, seit 20. April 
1927 bin ich am Realgymnasium und der Staatlichen Aufbau- 
schule Bremen im Dienste. 


Zu ganz besonderem Danke für mannigfache Anregung und 


Förderung glaube ich mich Herrn Geheimrat Dr. Brotanek ver- 
pflichtet: 


